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Mandatory retirement 
A national debate has brought the issue of mandatory retirement 
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Respect indigenous cultures, bishop implores 


Historical occupation of bottom rung seems normal, must cease 


he western world has a debt to pay for 

forcing its religious beliefs-and practices 
on indigenous Latin America, a world 
leader in human rights told a University 
of Alberta audience last week. 

“Western culture was imposed as the 
only way a Christian indigenous person 
could express his or her faith,” Bishop 
Samuel Ruiz Garcia told listeners at a 
packed Myer Horowitz Theatre. “We as 
the Catholic Church have a debt to pay.” 

Ruiz, a retired bishop from Chiapas, 
Mexico, was speaking at the U of A’s 
Visiting Lectureship in Human Rights. 
Ruiz served as a bishop for 40 years while 
constantly lobbying for co-operation 
between the indigenous peoples of Latin 
America and their western governments. 
Nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize 
three times, Ruiz, 80, has also received 
awards for his human rights advocacy, 
including the Martin Ennals Award, 
Niwano Peace Prize, and the UNESCO 
Simon Bolivar Prize. 

Speaking about human rights viola- 
tions toward Latin American indigenous 
peoples, Ruiz said he was saddened 
because simply talking about the wrongs 
would do nothing to stop them. Speaking 
Spanish to a translator, he said, “It is also 
saddening that the suffering of the victims 
be a reason for acknowledgement — which 
makes it more urgent to combine efforts to 
continue working for the human rights of 
individuals and indigenous communities.” 

The word ‘Indian’, as many indig- 
enous people of North America are called, 
dates back to the arrival of Christopher 
Columbus in North America, he said. 
“Indian’ is a word of domination, 
derived from what motivated the voyage 
of Christopher Columbus. They’re the 
descendants of those people who lived on 
the lands between Spain and India.” 

The origin of the word reflects how 
long these human rights violations have 
been occurring. From the time Columbus 
arrived, indigenous peoples of North 
America have been considered second- 
class citizens, and have been denied basic 
human rights, Ruiz said. “The sum of the 
abuses, the tricks, the impunity, is so high 
that it appears to us as if it were a normal 


situation...that it is their destiny to occupy 
the bottom floor of society,” he added. But 
government and church need to realize 
that cultural differences don’t have to be 
assimilated, he said. 

A social transformation that would 
push to include indigenous culture is pos- 
sible, Ruiz said. Indigenous people know 
they predate the arrival of the countries, 
and though they consider themselves citi- 
zens of their country, “they wish to con- 
tinue being culturally different.” 

Society must act without discrimina- 
tion, eliminate the colonial relationship 
and embrace indigenous people so they 
become part of the continent again, he 
added. “There should never again be a 
church on the continent without its indig- 
enous peoples,” Ruiz said. “The church 
should be the church of the poor — that is 
to say, the church of everybody.” 


Bishop Samuel Ruiz Garcia delivered a passionate talk at the annual Human Rights Lectureship. 


When Europeans colonized North 
America, the cultural and religious 
practices of the indigenous people were 
considered immoral. Ruiz said that at 
the time, their cultural practices were 
believed to be “full of mistakes and death; 
they were seen as diabolical and evil.” 
However, the church forgot that if God 
wishes salvation of all peoples, then the 
proper missionary activity is teaching the 
spirit of the faith rather than rigid practic- 
es, Ruiz said. There are not two histories- 
-one of the indigenous people and one 
of salvation — but rather, the indigenous 
people can find salvation through their 
own rituals, Ruiz said. 

“It becomes very clear that it is within 
the will of God that indigenous people 
can preserve their cultural and religious 
traditions, that God can reveal himself in 
events of history, religion, and culture of 
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the indigenous,” Ruiz explained. To reach 
this point, however, there needs to be an 
autonomous church. “As long as there 
continues to exist a church inherited from 


centuries past, this is not possible.” 

While Ruiz did not offer a quick fix 
to the problem, he has been involved 
in increasing awareness of indigenous 
rights in Mexico for decades. A local 
political group intent on advancing the 
rights of the indigenous people of the 
Chiapas met with the government, and 
though none of the customs or cultures of 
the people were acknowledged formally, 
Ruiz felt this was a significant step in 
increasing awareness. 

“We want to promote among the 
indigenous people their own cultural 
values — never again on this continent 
(should there exist) a church without the 
presence of its indigenous peoples.” m 
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University earns $14 million for medical research 


CIHR awards $22.7 million in Alberta 


By Richard Cairne 


niversity of Alberta researchers have 

been awarded nearly $14 million from 
the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR) to fund projects probing everything 
from early brain development to prevent- 
ing heart disease. 

The awards are part of $22.7 million in 
funding awarded by the federal agency. 
Deputy Prime Minister Anne McLellan 
was on campus to announce the research 
awards March 2, calling the funding an 
investment in Canada and the future. 

“We want a Canada that is a world 
leader in developing and applying the 
path-breaking health technologies of the 
21st century, creating high-quality jobs to 
keep our bright young people in Canada, 
and benefiting all Canadians with discov- 
eries that advance better health and health 
care,” said McLellan. “The projects we are 
announcing in Alberta today represent the 
government’s commitment to creating that 
Canada.” 

Awards to the U of A total $13.9 mil- 
lion; the University of Calgary received 
$8.1 million and researchers at the 
University of Lethbridge were awarded 
nearly $400,000. The Alberta Cancer Board 
was awarded $280,000. 

The research funds will help fuel new 
discoveries, according to U of A researcher 
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Dr. Jason Dyck, whose research into heart 
function received $235,000 in new funding. 

Dyck researches the way fatty acids are 
used as a source of energy to help maintain 
a regular heartbeat. Because the contractile 
cells of the heart have a limited capacity to 
store these fatty acids, understanding the 
mechanism that allows these acids to enter 
the cells is vital. 

Some research suggests that one pro- 
tein — known as CD36, or fatty acid trans- 
locase (FAT) — contributes to the process. 
Dyck and his team hope to shed light on 
ways the protein functions to promote fatty 
acid uptake in the heart cell, as well as the 
role it plays in proper cardiac function. 

The researchers will also examine 
whether FAT /CD36-deficient hearts are 
energetically compromised at high levels 


of work, and the role of the protein during 
heart attacks. 

Dyck said the grant allows him to 
expand on research he has already begun 
on FAT/CD36. 

“This comes at a stage in my career 
when I’m getting my lab going and things 
are moving along well,” he said. “As a 
fairly new investigator, I like to expand 
every year. This helps me to hire new tech- 
nicians, post docs or graduate students. It 
is operating funds, so I can hire people and 
cover operating expenses of the project,” 
he said. 

The fund “allows us to springboard 
from our successes and expand on this 
research.” 

Support from agencies like the CIHR 
is crucial not only to universities but to 


Dr. Jason Dyck says his new_GHIR grant will help his research team to reach new heights. 


Funding agency hopes to increase support 


SSHRC president on campus to find ways of promoting research the agency funds 


By Richard Cairney 


I" an effort to increase the financial sup- 
port it receives from the federal govern- 
ment, the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC) wants to know 
how it can let the public, policy makers 
and politicians understand and appreciate 
the value of the research it funds. 

And it’s asking academics at universi- 
ties across the country for help. 

Dr. Roger Smith, who served as the U 
of, A’s vice-president (research) from 1997 
- 2001, is co-ordinating the consultation 
on campus. Research in social sciences, 
humanities and fine arts, he says, doesn’t 
get the recognition it deserves. That’s 
because understanding, say, the role of 
the British legal system in Dickens’ nov- 
els doesn’t have as immediate an impact 
or application in society as does, say, the 
development of stronger, lighter materials 
from which to construct airplanes. 

And public support for financing 
research projects SSHRC funds has been 
“relatively modest” when compared to 
support for research in areas such as health 
sciences, natural sciences, and engineering, 
Smith said. 

“If a government says ‘we will give 
you $10 million over a period of time if you 
come up with an equal amount’, universi- 
ties will say ‘OK’,” said Smith. Matching 
that $10 million with funds that come from 


the institution’s budget “as a whole” and 
being unable to address the imbalance of 
research resources, is a source of frustra- 
tion among vice-presidents of research 
across the country, he said. 

“That sort of phenomenon has been 
going on for some time through the 
Canada Research Chairs and the Canadian 
Foundation for Innovation. And provincial 
funding has focused on harder sciences 
and health sciences while the social sci- 
ences and humanities have been under 
represented.” 

Funding agencies such as the Alberta 
Foundation for Medical Research, 

Alberta Ingenuity and iCore (the Alberta 
Informatics Circle of Research Excellence) 
are “exceptionally important,” said Smith. 
“But how do we ensure balance and main- 
tain strength in issues affecting our quality 
of life?” 

In recent years, Smith notes, the coun- 
cil has become more interdisciplinary 
and more active in engaging community 
groups through its Major Collaborative 
Research Initiatives, Community- 
University Research Alliances and, more 
recently, the addition of its Initiative on 
New Economy funding programs. 

And SSHRC President Marc Renaud 
“has a very strong belief that if SSHRC is 
going to get a substantial increase in fund- 
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the well-being of Canada, said Dr. Lorne 
Tyrrell, dean of the U of A Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry. 

Research in Canadian universities “is 
crucial to Canada’s economy,” he said, not- 
ing that in 2000, 73 per cent of all patents 
worldwide quoted university research as a 
source of discovery. 

Research enhances Canada’s global 
reputation, increases the efficiency of 
patient care and enhances the quality of 
education in universities, Tyrrell added. 

It is also having a huge economic impact 
through biotech companies, such as 
Metabolic Modulators Research Ltd., a U 
of A spinoff company. Dyck serves as a 
vice-president of the firm. Through that 
growth, “we will continue to diversify our 
economy,” Tyrrell said. = 


ing, which it badly needs, it has to find a 
mechanism to communicate its value to the 
public and to policy makers” said Smith. 
SSHRC feels that what the academic 
community thinks “is most important” 
in determining ways to promote a better 
understanding of the value of research in 
the social sciences, humanities and fine arts. 
A forum with the SSHRC president 
will be held March 10, from 3:30 - 5 p.m. at 
2-115 Education North. The forum is open 
to the entire campus as well as external 
partners and sponsors. 
More information on the SSHRC 
transformation project is available online 
at www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/vpresearch/ 
SSHRC_transformation_consultation.cfm . 
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Mandatory retirement 


Is it finally time to send the policy off to pasture? 


By Geoff McMaster 


“I'm in no way ready to retire — it’s ridicu- 
lous. I’m still doing research, seeing students 
and teaching classes, and all of a sudden, for 
some arbitrary reason, they're just going to 
cut it off?... I think I'm just coming into what 
I really can do, after all these years of study.” 
— Mathematics professor Dr. Peter Antonelli, 
two years from retirement and attempting to 
prove mathematically one of two major theories 
of evolution. 
ak just ain’t what it used to be. 

Many “seniors” today are only 
getting warmed up at that age. They’ve 
reached the zenith of their careers and are 
now ready to really get down to business. 
In fact, a Statistics Canada study released 
in late February says that, in 2001, 18 per 
cent of working seniors were older than 75. 

Last December Prime Minister Paul 
Martin hinted he’d like to scrap manda- 
tory retirement, and Ontario is considering 
outlawing the policy as early as next spring. 
“It’s in the air,” says Gordon Swaters, presi- 
dent of the U of A’s academic staff associa- 
tion. Sooner or later, it seems, the university 
will have no choice but to revisit its contro- 
versial policy of retiring staff at 65. 

“There is a general feeling within aca- 
demic staff associations throughout the 
country that it’s just a matter of time before 
mandatory retirement is toppled by the 
courts, and that, rather than being thrown 
into a state of uncertainty, we should take 
proactive measures to manage the inevi- 
table transition,” says Swaters. 

To that end, AAS:UA will be surveying 
its membership on the issue, and on the 
question of supplementary pension plans, 
within the next month. Swaters is quick 
to point out, however, that his association 
doesn’t have a position on the policy one 
way or the other. But he’s eager to find out 
what the membership has to say. 

“At least historically, we're split,” he 
says. There are those who feel the policy 
ensures faculty renewal, allowing for a 
regular, healthy infusion of new blood into 
the institution. It also saves a lot of money, 
since expensive senior professors at the 
top of the salary scale are replaced by their 
cheaper, tenure-track counterparts or by 
sessional instructors. 

“On the other side of the coin, there 
is a sizable group of our membership that 
sees mandatory retirement as being at least 
unfair if not outright discrimination on the 
basis of age,” says Swaters. “These compet- 
ing views are what we need to understand 
as an institution.” 

The policy has been challenged once 
before, by Dr. Olive Dickason, a professor 
of history who argued that forcing her to 
retire violated Alberta’s Individual’s Rights 
Protection Act. That case went all the way 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, which 
ended up supporting the U of A, finding 
in 1992 that “it was the total package and 
trade-offs found in the collective agreement 
that made the subject rule reasonable and 
justifiable.” This despite the fact Alberta 
has no mandatory retirement legislation. 

What makes the issue so urgent now 
is that almost one-third of our professors 
are past the age of 55, and so due to retire 
within 10 years. Meanwhile the Canadian 
Federation for the Humanities and Social 
Sciences is forecasting a serious shortage of 
qualified PhDs for faculty positions in the 
near future. 

“Given the present demdgraphy, we 
really can’t afford to be retiring people who 
are still productive and capable of doing 
the job,” says Dr. Janet Fast, a human ecol- 
ogy professor who does research on the 


Is it fair to force academics to retire at the age of 65? The U of A’s academic community is being asked for 


their feelings on the matter of mandatory retirement 


costs of aging. 

“T was at a research round-table spon- 
sored by the Policy Research Initiative 
and the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council a few weeks ago, and the 
whole theme was how do we keep people 
in the labour force longer, and here we are 
kicking them out when they don’t want to 
go. It seems a little illogical.” 

English professor Dr. Juliet McMaster, 
who retired three years early, supports 
mandatory retirement in principle but 
feels it needs to be more flexible. She sug- 
gests a post-retirement application process, 
whereby only the best professors would 
make the cut. 

“People of my generation signed a 
contract, and we expected to be done at 
65...It’s much less stressful if you know, 
come 65, it’s retirement time. But from the 
point of view of the institution, it’s really a 
pity to lose out on someone who is really 
good and wants to stay on, and I think 
there should be some flexibility there. 

“You don’t want to lose your Northrop 
Fryes (a famous Canadian literary critic) 
if the Northrop Fryes are ready to hang in 
there, but on the other hand you really do 
want to get rid of your dead wood... I do 
think the students need more people com- 
ing through the ranks — that’s the healthi- 


est...a steady stream from the bottom and 
a steady retirement at the top.” 

In the world of science, ecologist Dr. 
David Schindler is one of those Northrop 
Fryes. He is an Officer of the Order of 
Canada with 10 honorary degrees and a 
seemingly endless list of international and 
national awards. Losing him have an enor- 
mous impact on the university. He is now 
65 but hardly winding down. The only 
solution for him, he says, may be to jump 
ship. 

“I’m not looking forward to retirement, 
and I worry that we’re losing some of our 
best scientists and people in other profes- 
sions, the best faculty in Canada, with 
these silly, rigid rules,” he said. 

“T don’t like the idea of just releasing it 
and saying, ‘Let’s keep everyone on,’ but 
there are compromises that can be made. 
To me it’s sort of like a driver’s license — if 
you look around, you'll see some people at 
65 who are better drivers than 95 per cent 
of people on the road and others who sim- 
ply should not be on the road. 

“So I think a reasonable thing would 
be to look at the annual reviews of people, 
and if they show signs of dropping to 
below average or even somewhat better 
than average, they’re served notice.” 

Schindler says he has had repeated 
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offers from universities in California and 
the eastern U.S. to replace people who 
are retiring there at 75. The money is in 
American dollars, and terms amount to 
“name what you'd like to have,” he says. 
Add to that the fact that his wife, Dr. 
Suzanne Bayley, is at 63 nowhere near 
ready to retire and offers from elsewhere 
become tough to resist. 

But in his case Alberta has something 
many American locations don’t: accessibility 
to abundant natural ecosystems. “I'll have 
good natural systems to work on for the rest 
of my career, even if I hold on for a while.” 

Some professors emeriti do continue to 
teach past 65 on sessional contracts. Others 
take on special projects or administrative 
duties. But such concessions are a far cry 
from a fully engaged, full-time research 
and teaching post with all of its stimulation 
and challenges. 

“I can see both sides of it,” says 
Graduate Students’ Association President 
Lee Skallerup. “Having worked in univer- 
sity administration, there’s something to 
be said for faculty renewal, for getting new 
blood into the system. And there’s some- 
thing to say for the economics. Let's face it, 
first-year tenure track position is cheaper 
than a full professor who’s been here for 20 
or 25 years. 

“On the flip side of that, somebody 
who has been standing in front of the class- 
room for 20 or 25 years and has been care- 
fully considering the material for that long 
certainly has so much wisdom and experi- 
ence to offer student that an incoming, ten- 
ure-track professor just won’t have.” 

It’s a particularly tenacious miscon- 
ception that younger faculty necessarily 
have fresher ideas than senior profs, adds 
Skallerup. And many of them are attracted 
to a department in the first place because 
of its strength in senior ranks. 

Dr. Cheryl Zusack, a new faculty mem- 
ber in the English Department, agrees. “As 
to whether or not senior faculty represent 
‘dead wood’ in a department, I find this 
assumption rather odd given that in other 
professions the longer a person works in 
a field the more highly valued he or she 
becomes because of the accumulation of 
professional experience, expertise, and 
accomplishment.” 

For some, the elimination of dead 
wood is a red herring in the mandatory 
retirement debate anyway. They point out 
that the U of A has one of the most rigor- 
ous faculty evaluation processes in the 
country, so that weaker faculty should be 
singled out long before they hit retirement. 
“We have a system in place that supposed 
to ensure that every faculty member is 
doing their job,” says Fast. 

As people ponder what is sure to be a 
lively debate on mandatory retirement in 
the coming months, Swaters would like his 
members to know there are costs and sac- 
rifices on both sides. Abolishing it “could 
have an impact on the rate of replenishing 
faculty,” he says, and may end up costing 
the university more. But for those who fear 
an institution populated by dinosaurs well 
past their prime, consider the University 
of Calgary example, says Swaters, where 
there is no mandatory retirement and peo- 
ple leave voluntarily. 

“Roughly speaking in Calgary, the 
average professor would work two years 
longer than here,” he says. “So that should 
alleviate the anxiety of some people that 
we're going to have a lot of old codgers 
hanging on by their finger tips to their 
offices.” m 


In search of the bossa nova spirit 


Mactaggart prize winner to travel Latin America with his guitar on his back 


By Geoff McMaster 


andy and Cécile Mactaggart couldn’t 
have imagined a better reward when they 
created their Faculty of Arts essay contest. 

Dr. George Lang plans to use his 
$10,000 winnings from this year’s 
Mactaggart Writing Award to travel 
around South America over the next two 
summers with a guitar on his back. No itin- 
erary, no expectations, just a world of pos- 
sibility. It’s exactly what the Mactaggarts 
had in mind: travel and open your mind. 

“T’ll go to Rio and try to figure out 
what to do from there,” said Lang, a pro- 
fessor of French literature and cultural 
studies. He plans to wander the country 
in search of guitar stores, schools, concerts 
and any other opportunity that presents 
itself — from master classes to informal jam 
sessions. Then he’ll move on to Argentina, 
Venezuela and Mexico. 

Best of all, he doesn’t have to account 
for any of it. It all falls under the category 
of personal growth, and when the money 
runs out, he comes home. 

“The idea of just being able to go find 
out what's going on and carry the guitar is 
fabulous,” he said. 

He credits a guitar teacher in Innsbruck 
with insisting that “one of the best things 
I can do for you is put shoulder straps on 
your case.” 

Lang knows well enough not to plan 
things out too meticulously. He once took 
a short trip to Seville, Spain, with the idea 
of learning flamenco, “but flamenco’s not 
what happened to me. There were all kinds 
of Salsa things and jazz things going on, all 
kinds of other music that wasn’t the obvi- 
ous thing. 

“So who knows? I’ve always had a 
thing for bossa nova and Brazilian guitar. 
One of the first movies I remember seeing 
is Black Orpheus (the Brazilian film that 
launched the bossa nova movement in 
North America) and have written academic 
pieces on bossa nova.” 

But as he learned from virtuoso 
guitarist Carlos Barbosa-Lima during a 
master class in Edmonton last fall, “it is 
virtually impossible to acquaint oneself 
with the Latin American repertoire at this 
distance.” 

In Lang’s mind, life is all about timing. 
As the deadline for the Mactaggart Award 
approached, he was coming to terms with 
the death of his life-long friend Georg, 
an intellectual soul mate who shared his 
love of the French language, literature and 


Dr. George Lang and his guitar will leave the confines of his office and use $10,000 in winnings from this year’s Mactaggart Writing Award to travel around South 
America. 


wine. Lang felt he needed to write through 
and understand what that relationship 
meant to him; the essay contest was the 
perfect catalyst. And so The Death of a 
Psychoanalyst began to take form. 

“It’s a fabulous concept because, even 
by virtue of the fact that even if you don’t 
win, you still have done this,” he said. 

As Lang describes in the essay’s open- 
ing paragraph, Georg Garner walked out of 
a seminar in Paris last June to get a breath of 
fresh air and collapsed on the sidewalk. The 
cause of his death remains unknown. For 
Lang, his friend’s sudden death unleashed a 
flood of memories about time spent together 
as students in “Bohemian Montreal,” later 
in Edmonton, Budapest and Paris. 

Though their meetings became less fre- 
quent with time, they were always intense, 
characterized by the kind of incessant con- 


versation that went on “until the fire died, 
well after midnight,” more often than not 
in a language native to neither. 

“Books bound Georg and I together,” 
writes Lang in his essay, “but we read 
them like French theorists read food. It was 
a system or code of books we shared, not 
particular ones. Often I initiated a conver- 
sation with Georg by scanning his shelves, 
looking not for actual reading matter, but 
token titles to ante and start the play. To 
this day I have a crazy idea of myself danc- 
ing around like a bee in the combs of the 
flat on rue Charenton sending signals to 
Georg about where the pollen lay.” 

Lang quickly discovered that writing 
about Georg’s death was paradoxically writ- 
ing against death. “The writing preserves 
him,” said Lang. “When I wrote this I real- 
ized there are things outside of so-called 


ordinary reality. Obviously I believe he’s 
still there, even though I know he’s dead.” 

Lang’s Latin odyssey will be a solo 
journey. His wife isn’t crazy about guitar 
and serendipity has a way of favouring the 
lone traveller anyway. But chances are he’ll 
raise a glass or two while on the road to an 
old friend before turning to the solace of 
his instrument. 

“The terms of the trip say stimulation,” 
said Lang. How can he go wrong? 

The Death of a Psychoanalyst is available 
online at: www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/arts/ 
lang.cfm . 

(Ultimate R & R is a regular feature in 
Folio profiling the unique off-campus passions 
of university faculty and staff. If you have a 
story suggestion contact Geoff McMaster at 
geoff.mcmaster@ualberta.ca or Richard Cairney 
at richard.cairney@ualberta.ca .) 


Research project brings folk music legend to campus 


Ramblin’ Jack Elliott part of Folkways Alive project 


By Tom Murray 


H°; a genuine dues-paying folk music 
playing icon, and he’s coming to The 
University of Alberta March 13. 

Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, the original 
Brooklyn Cowboy, friend to Woody 
Guthrie, Bob Dylan, and Allen Ginsberg 
will be playing at the Myer Horowitz 
Theatre as part of the Folkways Alive 
series that has already seen such legend- 
ary musicians as Mike Seeger and the 
Mahotella Queens pass through town. 

Elliott, whose name refers as much to 
his propensity for spinning long tales as for 
his footloose ways, has been hard travel- 
ling since the early 1950s, when he hooked 
up with Woody Guthrie on a number of 


his cross-country excursions. 

In 1955 he made his way over to 
Europe, where he dazzled the folk com- 
munity with tales and songs from Woody 
Guthrie, joined forces with banjo player 
Derroll Adams, and continued to embellish 
his own growing legend with influential 
releases like Woody Guthrie's Blues. Back in 
the States by 1961, he met and befriended 
Bob Dylan while visiting Guthrie at his 
sickbed; Elliott and Guthrie had a pro- 
found effect on the young folk singer, who 
later included Elliott in his Rolling Thunder 
tour and a role in the resulting four-hour 
movie, Renaldo and Clara. 

Elliott has drifted in and out of the public 


eye since then, with renewed interest after 
the release of a documentary, The Ballad of 
Ramblin’ Jack (directed by his daughter), in 
2000. Elliott returned to recording with 1995’s 
South Coast, Friends of Mine (featuring Tom 
Waits, Bob Weir and Guy Clark) in 1997, and 
1999’s The Long Ride. 

The concert celebrates a unique part- 
nership between the University of Alberta, 
the Smithsonian Institution and the fam- 
ily of Moses Asch, who in 1986 donated a 
complete copy of his Folkways collection to 
the university. The university will build on 
Smithsonian’s digital library of the record- 
ings, adding liner notes, documents and 
text related to the label and its recordings, 
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in order to establish and study an elaborate 
research database. 

Just back from a tour of Australia, open- 
er Corb Lund has similarly criss-crossed the 
continent, most recently in support of his 
Juno-nominated second album, 5 Dollar Bill. 
Lund is a storyteller very much in the tradi- 
tion of Elliott, using his family’s history as 
fourth-generation ranchers to write songs 
about Alberta and its cowboy culture. 

Elliott plays Saturday, March 13 at 
8 p.m., with Corb Lund, at the Myer 
Horowitz Theatre in the Student’s Union 
Building. Tickets are available through the 
U of A Music Department (3-82 Fine Arts 
Building) or at Ticketmaster. @ 
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Panda earns spot on national hockey team 


Coach says Collins is an example for aspiring athletes 


By Geoff McMaster 


t all began when Delaney Collins was 

four years old in the small hamlet of Pilot 
Mound, Manitoba. She remembers making 
a choice between a big red hockey bag full 
of gear and a pair of figure skates her mom 
held before her. To her mother’s dismay, it 
was no contest — Collins went for the bag. 

“I guess I wanted to play because 

my brothers played. 
I played with the 
boys until I was 15,” 
Collins remembers. 


Now at 26, the Pandas —_ message to players 
forward/defender has =——————_—_—- 
been selected to play _that have aspira- 
on Canada’s National 9 [ 
Wohienia Tean: tions of making the 
With 36 points in National Team that 
just 13 games with fee i es 
the Pandas (12 goals, _ they don't have to 
24 assists), Delaney is §§ =—————————— 
currently one of the go south or discon- 
strongest players on the tinue their studies 


team, which in itself is 
one of the most impres- 
sive teams the U of 

A has ever produced, 
remaining undefeated 
since October, 2000. 

The Pandas have 
claimed their sixth 
Canada West Championship in the last 
seven years and head to the nationals, 
hosted by McGill University March 12th to 
14th as the top-seeded team. 

Delaney has played both defence 
and forward in her first season with the 
Pandas, which should serve her well as an 
offensive defenceman at the national level. 

She is the only Canada Inter-univer- 
sity Sport player named to the national 
team, which competes in the IIHF World 
Championships in Halifax in early April 
and the Olympic Winter Games in 2006, 
in Italy. 

Delaney admits she was worried that 
leaving the Calgary Oval Extreme might 
jeopardize her chances for selection, 
“because there are so many elite hockey 
players there and it’s a well-recognized 
training facility.” But she was willing to 
take that risk in order to be with her fiancé, 
who works for the armed forces, and to 
study physical education and recreation at 
the U of A. 

“T made it clear I wanted to stay in the 


players.’ 


— Howie Draper 


“| hope it sends the 


to excel as hockey 


national team program and I was willing 
to do what it takes to help the team,” she 
said. She played in the 2000 Worlds, but 

was one of the last players cut before the 
2002 Olympics. 

“I hope it sends the message to play- 
ers that have aspirations of making the 
National Team that they don’t have to go 
south or discontinue their studies to excel 
as hockey players,” said Pandas coach 
Howie Draper, recently named the Canada 
West Coach of the Year. “In my opinion, if 
you have the athleticism, the focus and the 


Delaney Collins has earned a spot on the Canadian women’s hockey team. 


determination that someone like Delaney 
has, you'll reach your goal regardless of 
where you call home.” 

Delaney said she has to stay focused 
to maintain her academic all-Canadian 
grade-point average while playing for the 
Pandas, and it will only get tougher as she 
begins training for the world champion- 
ships. But whatever it takes, she’s deter- 
mined to finish her degree with “respect- 
able grades,” and one day return to pursue 
an MBA when her hockey career has run 
its course. 


“What you don’t see is the model that 
she provides for our team,” Draper said. 
“She is goal-oriented and completely focused 
on doing the work necessary to achieving 
her goals. She is also a respected voice in the 
dressing room and isn’t afraid to say things 
that the team might be reluctant to hear, yet 
need to hear to become better.” 

Delaney credits her fiancé with helping 
her hold it all together. 

“My fiancé is incredible — I go home to 
home-cooked meals every day. He takes 
care of me and allows me to be a success.” & 


University gets a thumbs-up from postdoctoral fellows 


Survey names university as best place for postdoctoral fellows to work 


By Bev Betkowski 


he University of Alberta is the best place 

to work, according to an international 
survey of postdoctoral students. The sur- 
vey, conducted by The Scientist of Britain, 
divided its results 
between American 
institutions and 
those in Canada and 
Western Europe. 

In its category, the 

U of A topped the list 
in the Best Places for 
Postdocs 2004 survey, 


“If we didn’t have 
high-quality research 
and well-funded pro- 


grams, we wouldn't 


with the University have postdocs to 
of Liverpool in a. 
England and Sweden’s begin with. 
Karolinska Institutet — Dr Mark Dale 


rounding out the top 
three. Other Canadian universities in the 
top 15 were Montreal’s McGill University 
at No. 7, the University of Western Ontario 
at No. 10 and the University of British 
Columbia in the 15th spot. The journal 
used data from 3,529 usable responses to 
rank the best institutions in the U.S. and 
Canada/Western Europe. 

The survey listed 10 ways to keep post- 


doctoral fellows happy, including compre- 
hensive collections of journals and books, 
high-quality research tools, lab technical 
support and supportive colleagues. The 

U of A offers some of the most important 
attractions, including career preparation 
and a strong research mandate, said Dr. 
Mark Dale, dean of the U of A Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 

“We are very pleased the University 
of Alberta has been recognized as being a 
good place for postdoctoral fellows,” he 
said, outlining two components that make 
the environment for postdocs enviable. 
“One is the quality of research. If we didn’t 
have high-quality research and well-fund- 
ed programs, we wouldn’t have postdocs 
to begin with.” 

The other major factor in the U of A’s 
success is its new office for postdoctoral 
fellows. A project of the dean of graduate 
studies and the office of the vice-president 
(research), the office opened on campus 
in April of 2003 and currently serves 336 
people. “They feel welcome in that they 
have a place where they belong, and they 
appreciate the fact we are implementing a 


professional development program with 
advice on leadership, communication and 
career development. They appreciate the 
content of those sessions and that we rec- 
ognize their importance,” Dale said. 

In the past, institutions have seen post- 
doctoral fellows “fall between the cracks,” 
he added. “They weren’t graduate students 
and they weren’t university employees, but 
were in the middle. Nobody was taking 
much responsibility for them beyond the 
level of the individual researcher in whose 
lab or research group they happened to be 
working.” 

The U of A is also committed to keep- 
ing its research staff vibrant, which is 
another reason postdoctoral satisfaction 
ranked so high, said Dr. Gregory Taylor, 
dean of the Faculty of Science. “More than 
half of our current complement of aca- 
demic staff have been appointed in the past 
seven years,” he noted. “Similar renewal 
has occurred in other faculties as well, and 
this provides this university with a unique 
mix of experienced scientific leaders and 
young scientists with a mind full of new 
ideas, creating an intellectual environment 
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that promotes discovery.” 

In his first three months here, after 
coming to the U of A Faculty of Science last 
year, paleontologist Dr. Raoul Mutters took 
full advantage of the courses being offered 
to postdoctoral fellows. Coming from 
Switzerland, even basics like compiling a 
curriculum vitae were vastly different from 
what he knew. 

“It helps you settle down more quickly 
than without the PDF office. I find I learn 
a lot more if I look into as many differ- 
ent topics as possible at the same time,” 
Mutters said. He agrees with the survey’s 
finding that the U of A is a good place to 
work as a postdoctoral fellow: “The infra- 
structure and the literature are very good.” 

The professional development programs 
have also helped Dr. Gerald Audette, a post- 
doctoral fellow with the Faculty of Medicine 
and Dentistry. “It’s given me pointers on 
CVs, cover letters, writing for publications, 
how the university works and the ins and 
outs of academia. I have a heads-up on how 
things work in the real world, so if I go on to 
an academic position, I know how the uni- 
versity establishment runs.” & 


Ruth Timms Nishioka, with students Michael Kovac and Justin Sproule wielding swords in the background, at 
the opening of the new Second Playing Space. 


Timms Centre lifts curtain 
on improved space 


Drama gets its own ‘lab’ 
By Bev Betkowski 


hat was once a bare warehouse space 

is now a room filled with light, sound 
and dreams. 

The University of Alberta’s Drama 
Department unveiled its newly equipped 
Second Playing Space in the Timms Centre 
for the Arts. The improved 
drama room now boasts 
$500,000 worth of cutting- 
edge stage lighting and 
tracking systems, video and 
sound equipment and adapt- 
able seating and drapery, 
thanks to ongoing support 
from a legacy left by the 
Timms family. 

“We've turned it into 
a space that is student- 
friendly,” said a pleased 
Jan Selman, professor and 
chair of the U of A Drama 


way that students who are still 

chance totry it outishugely 
enhanced. And ts like alab, if 
you will for our faculty artists. 


That is the nature of much of 


figurations that would help create intimate, 
flexible and experimental theatre. 

For nine years, the Second Playing 
Space remained undeveloped, but thanks 
to funds accrued from the sale of land the 
Timms family originally donated, the fin- 
ishing touches are complete. 

The Timms Centre was 
made possible by Albert and 
Eva Timms, who bequeathed 
their estate to the U of A. The 
couple felt keenly about hav- 
ing the family name attached 
to a permanent building on 
campus. 

Albert, who died in 1974, 
had wanted a collections 
building established, but it 
was felt that a facility should 
be of direct use to students. 
The university felt a theatre 


Department. A year’s worth 
of careful planning and 
labour went into the project. 
The improvements have 
finished the theatre space into an area that 
will benefit students, teachers and the pub- 
lic, Selman said. 

The new equipment allows students 
and faculty to play with new staging ideas 
and to subsequently explore the performer- 
audience relationship, Selman said. 

The ceiling of the huge space is criss- 
crossed with tracks for drapery and lights, 
a huge improvement on the odds and 
ends of equipment that once had to be 
scrounged from elsewhere. 

“Suddenly, the possibility of experi- 
mentation is there in a way that students 
who are still learning can do it easily. The 
chance to try it out is hugely enhanced. 
And it’s like a lab, if you will, for our fac- 
ulty artists. That is the nature of much of 
our research,” Selman added. 

During the summer months when no 
classes are held, the space will be rented 
as a community facility to external theatre 
companies, starting with a festival in June. 

The Timms Centre for the Arts opened 
on campus for the U of A’s drama students 
in 1995, featuring a state-of-the-art, 320-seat 
theatre, a spacious rehearsal hall and the 
Second Playing Space, a ‘black box’ area 
allowing for various seating and stage con- 


our research.” 


— Jan Selman 


would serve the students and 
the community. “I thought it 
was an excellent idea,” said 
Ruth Timms Nishioka. 

Timms Nishioka, who graduated 
from the U of A herself with an education 
degree, was on hand at the official open- 
ing of the Second Playing Space. Though 
her father didn’t live to see what was done 
with his gift, she said he would have been 
pleased with the Timms Centre and its lat- 
est improvements. 

As a farmer with a Grade 8 education, 
Albert didn’t know much about the arts, 
“but he would say that if it is being used 
by the students, it would be fine.” 

As well, Timms Nishioka was pleased 
to announce a new scholarship during the 
celebration. The annual $500 award is for 
a third or fourth-year drama student, “and 
it’s to be done for (financial) need, not just 
for grade points,” she said. 

The gift is a welcome one. “The Ruth 
Timms Nishioka Scholarship will support 
a drama student each and every year,” 
Selman said. “She sets an example for 
many of us, in her concern for enabling 
students to continue to access an excellent 
university education.” 

The Second Space’s new assets were 
immediately highlighted in a special per- 
formance by U of A drama students, with 
Timms Nishioka as the honoured guest. @ 
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The new University of Alberta 


Conference Centre 


See the back of your 2004 Telecommunications Directory for our full colour ad. 


Call Conference Services at 492-4281 for more information, bookings, tours, and 
to find out about our new incentive programs for U of A employees and departments. 
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Edmonton 
Lifelong Learners 
Association 


Spring Program for Older Adults 
May 3 to 21, 2004 


Stimulate your mind and body with courses in art, liberal arts, 
social sciences and physical fitness. 


The Spring Program for Older Adults runs for 3 weeks, with a variety of 
choices — up to five classes per day from over thirty courses. Classes are 
held during the daytime at the University of Alberta. 


Total tuition fee is $175.00 for members; membership in ELLA is $20.00 per year. 
To join ELLA, and obtain a program outline, phone 492-5055 from 10:00 a.m. to 
2:00 p.m., Tuesdays, Wednesdays or Thursdays. No academic pre-requisites required. 


The deadline for registration is April 16. 


The ELLA Spring Program for Older Adults is offered 
in cooperation with the U of A Faculty of Extension. 
ELLA is a non-profit association, run by volunteers 
committed to lifelong learning. 
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A feeling for Alberta 


Community Connections 


How does the university affect the average Albertan? Let us count the ways. 


In a special four-page pullout section about the University of 
Alberta's budget in Folio a month ago, University of Alberta President 
Dr. Rod Fraser said the provincial government believes universities 
are a wise investment. 

The problem with increasing provincial funding, according to 
MLAs, is that “they were not hearing from constituents that univer- 
sity funding is on their radar,” Fraser said. 

Fraser called on the university community to speak to average 
Albertans about the important role the university plays in their day- 
to-day lives. : 

Here at Folio, we decided to find out just how deeply connected 


the university is to an average Albertan. We asked Folio contributor 
and local writer/broadcaster Gilbert Bouchard if we could speak 
with his parents, who run a farm near Falher, 422 km northwest of 
Edmonton. Gilbert suggested we contact his brother, Daniel, who 
also lives in the town. 

“He’s an interesting guy,” Gilbert said. 

He was right, On the following pages, we document the many and 
varied ways the university touches Daniel Bouchard and his family 
and community, from their own experiences on campus, to how cut- 
ting-edge research has, and will continue to have, a profound effect 
on the lives of average Albertans. 


By Richard Cairney 


aniel Bouchard is onto something big. 

Awhile back, the board of directors of 
the Falher Co-operative Seed Cleaning 
plant asked Bouchard, who manages the 
plant, to find ways it could expand and 
diversify. So a year ago, on Bouchard’s 
recommendation, the plant bought a local 
grain elevator from the 
French agricultural firm 
Louis Dreyfus and set 
about raising funds to 
convert the elevator 
into an oat-processing 
plant. 

Ultimately, the firm 


“We grow good 
oats in the Peace 


Country. People 


wants to do more than like Quaker Oats 

sell raw oats; it intends rave about Peace 

to manufacture food pin 
products and deal in Country oats, and 
rolled oats, oat flour, ae, 
anid-oat brat, that (processing and 


“It seemed to be a 


good fit for the area,” manufacturing) S 


Bouchard said.“We —_ where the jobs are.” 

grow good oats in the alice 

Peace Country. People — Daniel 
Bouchard 


like Quaker Oats rave 
about Peace Country 

oats, and that (processing and manufactur- 

ing) is where the jobs are. 

“We would be more of a bulk manufac- 
turer and sell our products to cookie manu- 
facturers, granola bar manufacturers, or a 
company that would package our rolled 
oats,” said Bouchard, whose family roots 
in Falher, 422 km northwest of Edmonton, 
date back to 1916, when his grandparents 
helped settle the area. 

The new company, Peace Country Oat 
Processors, has so far raised $1 million in 
local shares in the Peace Region and is now 
hoping to establish a strategic alliance with 
a corporate partner to raise another $1 mil- 
lion. This summer, the firm will build a five- 
storey addition to the elevator and install 
processing equipment in the new plant. 

“We've kind of maxed out on our local 
commitments right now,” Bouchard said 
of efforts to raise local venture capital. “We 
were hoping to remain more independent 
of larger corporations, but that’s hard.” 

When asked about connections 
between the University of Alberta and his 
own community, Bouchard doesn’t pause 
to search for answers. He studied engineer- 
ing at the U of A for two years during the 
early ‘90s before deciding to study busi- 
ness at NAIT, instead. One of his brothers 
attended the U of A for three years; and 
his eldest brother Michel, an anthropology 
professor at the University of Northern 
British Columbia at Prince George, 
B.C.,earned his PhD in anthropology at 
the U of A last year. Daniel’s wife, Jacquie, 
earned a nursing degree at the U of A - the 
two were married while she was attending 


Daniel Bouchard intends to take advantage of the Peace Region’s world-renowned oat crops, by building in added value with Peace Country Oats Processors. Bouchard 
says he’s interested in crop research at the U of A that could help the venture take off. 


the university, and her mother was com- 
pleting a master’s degree in education. 

The Bouchard family holds its French 
Canadian heritage dearly, and of the com- 
munities of Falher, where his parents run 
a grain farm, Donnelly and neighbour- 
ing Girouxville form a strong pocket of 
Francophone culture in Alberta. Daniel and 
Jacquie send their six-year-old daughter 
to a French school in Donnelly. Older stu- 
dents, Daniel says, often hear presentations 
from the U of A’s French-language faculty, 
Faculté-Saint Jean, encouraging them to 
attend French university in Edmonton. The 
number of teachers trained in Alberta, and 
FSJ in particular, is increasing, he says. 

Teachers at the school, Daniel says, are 
mostly from Quebec, but naturally hold 
the same commitment to preserving French 
culture as the local Francophone commu- 
nity itself does. But other newcomers to 
the region aren’t as understanding of local 
values. 

Daniel complains that the U of A 
doesn’t seem to be doing a very good job 
when it comes to recruiting rural students 
to study medicine. The chronic shortage 


of physicians in rural areas, and the reluc- 
tance of recent medical school graduates 

to practice in a rural setting has resulted in 
more and more foreign-trained doctors set- 
ting up shop in remote communities. 

He says the trouble with doctors who 
have emigrated to Canada, small-town 
Canada in particular, isn’t their medical 
knowledge, it’s their cultural knowledge. 
Or lack of it, to be more accurate. “A lot of 
guys come in here and try to impose their 
morals on people who have been living 
here a long time,” he said. 

“We haven't seen any Canadian- 
trained doctors in this area in 10 years. I 
don’t think the university is doing a proper 
job of recruiting more rural students to 
study medicine. They get city students all 
the time, and they don’t want to come and 
work in the country.” 

But U of A graduates who do move 
to rural areas contribute enormously, he 
added. Some of the teachers who were 
most influential in his life earned degrees 
at the U of A. 

“One guy who I work with a lot, Jean 
Beaudoin, has a bachelor’s degree in agri- 
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culture from the U of A. He runs a research 
farm in this area. I get him to do a lot of 
agronomic studies for growing oats and 
looking at different factors for growing 
oats that influence the end product that I 
would prefer to have,” Daniel said. 

“He does trials for different chemical 
companies and different breeders. He does 
independent trials so people can advertise 
his results. That’s a new way of doing 
things. It used to be knowledge passed 
from neighbour to neighbour. Oats are a 
natural fit here, but there is always stuff 
you can improve on and that is where Jean 
comes in.” 

Another active member of the com- 
munity is pharmacist Ron Schuster. Aside 
from dispensing medical advice, the U of 
A graduate also serves on the Smoky River 
economic development committee and has 
been a big supporter of the local oat pro- 
cessing scheme. 

Bouchard hopes he can take advantage 
of research being conducted at the U of A 
on the nurtaceutical properties of oats. 

“There are some niche markets that 
we're hoping we could get into,” he said.— 


Community Connections 


Making the grade 


Engineering student finds rewards in university education 


By Richard Cairne 


hen Michel Servant discovered that 

the University of Alberta’s Faculty of 
Engineering had a student project involv- 
ing snowmobiles, he knew he was in the 
right place. 

“Ym really glad I’m in on it,” said 
Servant, a second-year mechanical engi- 
neering student who grew up riding dirt 
bikes and snowmobiles around his family’s 
home, roughly mid-way between the 
towns of Donnelly and Falher. 

Servant completed his first year of 
studies at the Grande Prairie Regional 
College before moving to Edmonton in 
September. Aside from the sheer number 
of students and adjusting to life in the city, 
Servant found that one of the biggest cul- 
tural adjustments was getting used to the 
fact that he couldn’t just go outside, jump 
on a dirt bike or a snowmobile and head 
off for adventure. 

“T just love machines, and I decided 
pretty early on, in Grade 10, that I wanted 
to go into engineering and design or build 
snowmobiles,” the 20-year-old student 
said. “So I’m hoping that being on this 
Clean Snow Mobile project helps. I’ve 
heard that a couple of guys from previ- 
ous years are now working for Polaris, so 
hopefully it goes that way for me - that’s 
my ultimate dream.” 

The student project involves modify- 
ing a snowmobile to make it more energy 
efficient while maintaining its power. The 
group heads off to Michigan in mid-March 
to compete against students from across 
North America. 

And it doesn’t seem out of the question 
that Servant will make his dream come 
true. His father is a machinist, welder and 
businessman, running the family com- 
pany, Don’s Country Machining, for two 
decades. Servant has spent considerable 
time in the shop, working on farm equip- 
ment, recreational vehicles and, from time 
to time, on oilfield equipment. He has 
even worked on welding jobs for Daniel 
Bouchard’s expansion project with Peace 
Country Oat Processors. 
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Second-year mechanical engineering student Michel Servant misses being able to jump on his snowmobile at 
a moment's notice but is enjoying his involvement in a clean snowmobile project. The student group he works 
with heads to Michigan in mid-March to compete against other universities from across the continent. 


Preserving Francophone roots 


Faculté Saint-Jean plays important role in cultural identity 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


Mc Anglophone Albertans might not be 
aware of it, but their province is home 
to a long-established French-speaking 
minority fighting the pressures of assimila- 
tion to keep their their linguistic and cul- 
tural traditions alive. 

Big players in that struggle are educa- 


tional and cultural institutions including the 


University of Alberta’s Faculté Saint-Jean. 

The province’s Peace River Region was 
settled in the first two decades of the 20th 
century by large numbers of Francophone 
pioneers who set up numerous French- 
speaking centres like Falher, Guy, 
Girouxville and Jean-Coté. 

Ninety years later, French is still 
spoken on the streets and in the homes 
of the region and a growing number of 
Francophones are choosing to educate their 
children entirely in their ancestral lan- 
guage. (More than 300,000 Albertans claim 
Francophone origins, and some 65,000 still 
speak French regularly.) 

“Language is an essential part of a 
person’s identity and it also ties us to the 
whole world in that it’s a big part of our 
social engagement to the globe,” said Linda 
Arsenault, principal of the Falher-based 
L’Ecole Heritage, a French-language K - 12 
school. Boasting 190 students, the school 


serves a wide-ranging Francophone and 
Francophile community with some stu- 
dents busing in from up to 80 km away. 

“While we have more schools and (fed- 
eral and provincial) laws supporting our 
efforts, there is so much more assimilation 
than there was 30 years ago. You have a lot 
more intermarriage between Francophones 
and people from other language groups,” 
said the educational professional who has 
worked with L’Ecole Heritage since 1991. 

So, more than just offer full-time classes 
in French, including a unique full-time 
French-language full-time kindergarten and 
“100 per cent studies in French with the 
exception of English Language Arts”, anoth- 
er focus of Arsenault’s big-picture program 
is develop school — community partnerships 
so that all aspects of the student’s lived 
experience can be expressed in French. 

“We do sports, theatre as well as ski 
trips and dances in French, with the goal 
to expose children to French culture out- 
side of school so that French is not seen as 
being only a school thing,” she said. 

“We also make sure that the children 
realize that the community is not just com- 
munity in Falher, but a province-wide 
community that includes Faculté Saint-Jean 
and the Francophone games, as well as 


other local, provincial and national groups. 
The students need to see the language con- 
necting out in as big a way as possible”. 

According to Arsenault, Faculté Saint- 
Jean is a key partner, with five of the 
school’s teachers being graduates of the 
U of A’s French-language faculty. Three 
of those five are also graduates of L’Ecole 
Heritage — a major marker of the school’s 
success in “educating our own students 
over these past 15 years.” 

For Dr. Marc Arnal, dean of the Faculté 
Saint-Jean, championing Francophone 
culture not only means reinforcing a key 
Canadian desire to nurture diversity, fair- 
ness and openness, it also means providing 
linguistic support for an increasingly mul- 
ticultural reality. 

While Faculté Saint-Jean was founded 
as a private educational institution that 
serviced students from the Franco-Albertan 
community, most originally hailing from 
Quebec, the new Francophone reality 
means embracing French speakers from all 
parts of the world as well as students from 
families where both parents aren’t French 
and Anglophone graduates of French 
immersion programs. 

“There’s a greater mobility of culture 
and a realization as well that youth today 
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Also an apprentice welder, Servant will 
attend NAIT for eight weeks this summer 
before getting back to work in the family 
shop. “It will be nice to get back into the 
shop - it will be hands-on work, whereas 
this is books, books and books.” 

Not that there’s anything wrong with 
books. Having hit his stride, Servant also 
looks forward to returning to the univer- 
sity next fall, when his girlfriend, if all goes 
according to plan, will begin studies in the 
Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences. 

Servant says most of his peers take 
some form of post-secondary education, 
many of them going into trades. But sta- 
tistics show that students like Servant, and 
about eight other students from Falher now 
studying on campus, are the exception. 
While Alberta has one of the highest levels 
of education in the country, the fact-i¢ that 
many Albertans with university degrees 
were imported from elsewhere. Servant 
thinks that’s worth changing. 

“IT know that Faculté Saint-Jean used 
to do presentations at the schools up there, 
and we did take trips into Edmonton to take 
tours of Grant MacEwan and NAIT and the 
U of A, but no one came to our school and 
pushed engineering or anything,” he said. “If 
the main faculties came up and gave people 
an idea of what they might do with their 
lives, that would be good. People would 
think, ‘Hey, maybe I should try that.’” 

While Servant’s ultimate goal lies in the 
snowmobile industry, he isn’t ruling out the 
possibility that he’d return to Falher to work. 

“If I could I’d go back to Falher,” he 
said. “I grew up there, and I love that whole 
area so much. There are a lot of engineering 
opportunities in Grande Prairie and Peace 
River, which aren’t too far.” 

In the meantime, though, he’s focussing 
on the task at hand — successfully complet- 
ing his second year of studies. And with 
the exception of difficulties he had with 
enrolment, he’s enjoying it. 

“Right now I’m pretty impressed,” he 
said. “I’m really liking the U of A.” m 


don’t have the same linear identities as we 
used to have. They flip between a dozen 
or so identities and choose to belong in 

a huge number of ways, including lan- 
guage. It’s exciting, but hard for those who 
long for one language and one identity. 
Ultimately the language belongs to anyone 
who wants to speak it.” 

For Cindie Leblanc, a 24-year-old gradu- 
ate of Falher’s L’Ecole Heritage and Faculté 
Saint-Jean (class 2001 political science 
major), going to French-language school 
was a “natural choice” even though she was 
comfortable in both French and English. 

“Thad no fears about going to univer- 
sity in English, but why not go to Faculté 
Saint-Jean given I had that option and 
could take courses in both English and 
French,” said Leblanc, the daughter of 
principal Linda Arsenault. 

Leblanc works as an intergovern- 
mental officer with Alberta’s ministry 
of International and Intergovernmental 
Relations and while being bilingual isn’t a 
requirement of her job, Leblanc says know- 
ing French is definitely a personal asset. 

“Knowing another language does give 
you that knowledge that there are subtle- 
ties and distinctions between languages » 
and cultures that need to be worked in.” m 


Community Connections 


The future of Falher 


Rural communities at a crossroads 


By Geoff McMaster and Richard Cairne 


hile Falher has a rich and vibrant tradi- 

tion going back almost a century, its 
future is by no means a sure thing. Like 
many rural communities in Alberta, it has 
been in economic decline for the past two 
decades, mainly because of an over-depen- 
dence on one economic driver — agricul- 
ture. 

Most people in the area have been 
farming all of their lives, and it’s all they 
know. But they’re starting to realize change 
is inevitable if the town is to avoid extinc- 
tion, says Falher’s economic development 
officer, Greg Radstaack, who has a BSc and 
MBA from the University of Alberta. 

“Crisis breeds innovation, and it really 
takes a jolt to the system to get people to 
think outside of the box,” said Radstaack. 
“People are starting to think of these things 
now, because it’s staring everyone in the 
face.” 

Diversification is the key, he says. 
“There are some spinoffs from oil and gas 
that are starting to become a bit bigger 
here. We're also on the fringe of the boreal 
forest — we'd like to see some increases in 
manufacturing within the forest industry 
around here.” Recreation and tourism is an 
idea that’s also been tossed around. 

The planned oats processing plant is 
another way Falher is trying to add value 
to an existing commodity. It’s a strategy 
many communities in Alberta are hoping 
will pay off. But attracting outside invest- 
ment is often a risky proposition, says Dr. 
Roger Epp. 

A political scientist at Augustana 


University College, which is poised to 
become a rural faculty of the U of A, Epp 
teamed up with U of A political science 
professor Dr. David Whitson to co-author 
Writing Off the Rural West. Published by 
U of A Press, the book details the neglect 
rural communities suffer in an age of 
global trade. 

“There are not going to be large-scale 
investment saviours for these small com- 
munities,” Epp said. “Large-scale inves- 
tors extract wealth; they don’t continue 
to circulate it. Small enterprise, properly 


Whither the country doctor? 


U of A program is training doctors to work in rural areas 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


supported and with the right kind of infra- 
structural government foundations, both 
social and economic, is really crucial to 
these places.” 

Falher’s oats processing initiative is 
doing its best to keep that capital circulat- 
ing locally by raising $1 million in shares 
in the Peace Region. But according to Epp, 
there is another, far more important kind 
of “value-added” necessary for the regen- 
eration of rural Alberta. It comes down to 
ensuring that rural communities attract 
young professionals, especially those who 
left in the first place to pursue higher edu- 
cation. 

Radstaack agrees. “We've lost 30 per 
cent of cohort between 20 and 30,” he said. 
“There has been an exodus of people going 
to the cities and going to school and find- 
ing opportunities there. They don’t come 
back and that has an impact on communi- 
ties over time. We need the younger fami- 
lies, because they are the ones that spend 
the money.” 

“Unfortunately, one of our biggest 
exports from the Peace Country is people,” 
said Hector Goudreau, MLA for the rid- 
ing of Dunvegan. A U of A alumnus who 
studied agricultural sciences and farming 
business at the U of A and in the U.S., 
Goudreau recognizes the value of a univer- 
sity education — there are 11 teachers in his 
immediate family, including his daughter. 

Goudreau says the region’s destiny is 
in its own hands. “Guys like Dan Bouchard 
are doing their part with Peace Country 
Oats. I challenge our younger generation to 


make things happen,” he said. “Our grand- 
fathers settled this area, they built the seed 
cleaning plant and the co-ops and the UGG 
(United Grain Growers) and so on. And I 
challenge our younger generation to be just 
as innovative.” 

Epp says government needs to invest 
more in rural infrastructure such as 
schools. But it is also true, as it is in big- 
ger cities, that the stronger the arts and 
cultural life of any community, the better 
its chances of survival. Falher’s strong links 
to French-Canadian culture, and to the U 
of A’s Faculté Saint-Jean, will likely help 
draw the community together and provide 
a sense of identity. 

Community theatre, for example, 
“pulls people out of isolation, and there is 
a lot of isolation in small communities,” 
said Epp. “They give, for example, health 
care professionals reason to stay in the 
community. How do you attract doctors? 
Well, a community that has a strong tradi- 
tion in drama or choral music or something 
like that is more attractive.” 

Universities like the U of A can also help, 
says Epp. “More deliberate attention to prob- 
lems of rural communities is an important 
research mission for the university. 

“There has been a tendency in universi- 
ties to take the provincialism out of rural 
kids...the idea that the future is somehow 
urban, cosmopolitan, and therefore paro- 
chial worlds need to be schooled out of 
people,” he said. “But respectful consider- 
ation of those (rural) communities should 
be part of the picture.” m 


ike other rural Alberta communities, the 

town. of McLennan has concerns recruit- 
ing and retaining medical professionals, a 
shortfall a new University of Alberta pro- 
gram hopes to help alleviate. 

“It's quite a challenge recruiting nurses 
and doctors, a problem communities all the 
way down to Grande Prairie have,” said 
Jacquie Bouchard, a University of Alberta- 
trained registered nurse working in the 
regional hospital in McLennan, 424 km 
northwest of Edmonton. 

“McLennan or Peace River really feels 
it when a doctor leaves,” she said, noting 
the town “technically” has five doctors, but 
“one only does surgery and consults” and 
one only works part-time. “With one doc- 
tor leaving in late spring, we'll be down to 
only two full-time general practitioners.” 

Adding another wrinkle to this ongo- 
ing recruitment issue, three of the doctors 
serving the northern town are originally 
from South Africa and don’t speak French, 
the mother tongue of many area residents. 

“We lost our only Francophone doctor 
to a practice in the Francophone district 
of Edmonton,” she said, noting that many 
elderly patients are not fully fluent in 
English. 

“Now nurses are relied on for transla- 
tion,” said the 29-year-old native of nearby 
High Prairie, who moved back to the Peace 
River country after graduating from the 
U of A in 1997. “If they (nurses and doc- 
tors) aren’t local, they aren’t staying,” said 
Bouchard. 

Striving to overcome this medical 
professional shortfall, the U of A’s Rural 
Alberta North Program was designed 
to specifically train doctors in northern 
Alberta rural centres, says program head 


Dr. Paul Humphries. 

“There is some data that shows that if a 
person is originally from a smaller, remote 
community they are more likely to return 
or to go to a similar community in the 
same geographic area. But if you get them 
into those communities early and often and 
late in their professional training, they are 
also more likely to settle and stay in rural 
areas,” Humphries said, noting the short- 
age of medical professionals in rural areas 
is a national problem, with Alberta not far- 
ing as badly as other provinces. 

“The University of Alberta, even before 
our program started, was already putting 
30 per cent of its graduates in rural areas. 
That’s a huge figure given that other rural 
medical placement programs only put 10 
per cent of their grads into rural areas. 
We've been a leader in this area for many 
years already,” he said, noting that his 
four-year-old program is building on “an 
understructure that was already there” and 
is enjoying a rapid growth in applications. 

Specifically, the Rural Alberta North 
Program, a unit of the U of A Family 
Medicine Residency Program “trains 
people totally outside the city,” he said, 
adding that of the 58 residents coming into 
their first year, five are based in Red Deer 
and five in Grande Prairie, with all of their 
training taking place outside of Edmonton. 

“While based in these two cities, the 
training sites are spread out in smaller cen- 
tres from High Level to Taber,” Humphries 
said. 

“It’s an intake thing and a training 
exposure thing. The idea is that the more 
people you train in the rural areas, the 
more people will practice in rural areas. 
Rural exposure is not only through the pro- 


work in remote communities. 


gram. Fifty per cent of our family medicine 
rotations take place in rural areas in the 
second year of residency.” 

At the moment, Humphries estimates 
there is a 20 per cent shortfall of family 
doctors across Alberta, but the shortage 
is “more serious in rural areas given that 
small numbers of doctors in small commu- 
nities leave no buffer to cover when there 
is a missing doctor.” 

So while McLennan’s five doctors are 
able to shoulder the community’s medi- 
cal workload, the departure of one of the 
doctors this spring could lead to burnout 
among the remaining doctors. 

“That’s why rural areas are more sensi- 
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Rural areas have difficulties attracting and retaining doctors. A U of A program is trying to train doctors to 


tive: you lose one night of sleep (being on 
call) and it’s not bad, lose two and it starts 
to get hard.” 

The larger goal is to shake long-held 
attitudes towards medical recruitment and 
“focus less on science marks and more on 
training the people most suited to working 
in rural areas,” said the Ontario-trained 
Humphries, who moved to Alberta in 1998 
after helping set up the Family Medicine 
North Program in northwestern Ontario. 

“One of the big factors to my moving 
out to Edmonton was the fact that I didn’t 
have to actually live in the city. My family 
and I live on a farm near Devon and we 
raise horses.” @ 


Community Connections 


Bees power local industry 


And university researchers have had an impact 


By Richard Cairne 


innie the Pooh would call the Falher 

area the Promised Land. Locals just call 
it what it is: the honey capital of Canada. 

In fact, the region owes much of its suc- 
cess to hard-working bees and the honey 
industry. A giant bee mascot, measuring 
seven metres in length and more than two 
metres in diameter pays homage to the 
fact. There are an estimated 48,000 hives in 
the region, bringing the bee population, or 
workforce, to as many as 2.4 billion. Those 
bees produce 4.5 million kilograms (10 mil- 
lion pounds) of honey every year. 

Chances are, the honey on your shelf was 
made in the area, where a whopping 40 per 
cent of Canada’s honey comes from. You can 
bet that bee-keeping is big business, too. 

“There are some people up there who 
have made millions,” said Gordon Grant, a 
U of A student who’s wrapping up studies 
for his PhD in food chemistry. 

Grant knows about the honey business 
through first-hand experience. He has con- 
ducted research to keep bees and honey safe, 
and he worked as a beekeeper in the region. 

Grant came into the work after 
graduating from the University of British 
Columbia with a BSc in biochemistry and 
taking a job with Agriculture Canada near 
Beaverlodge, in northern Alberta. As a 
technologist with the federal government 
in the early 1990s, Grant worked with 
Alberta beekeepers and graduate students 
at the U of A to develop a diagnostic kit 
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Research at the U of A has had an enormous impact on Alberta’s honey industry. 


that would allow beekeepers to test their 
bees for tracheal mites. 

Shortly afterwards, Grant decided to 
get into the honey business himself. He 
stuck with it for nearly a decade, at one 
point operating 1,500 hives. Four years ago, 
he returned to the U of A, where he began 
working with Dr. Peter Sporns. 

Sporns, for his part, says the U of A 
had been doing research related to the 
honey industry for decades, and has made 
some significant contributions. 


“My first PhD student was working on 
honey, and that was a long time ago,” said 
Sporns. “I’m pretty sure most of the things 
we've worked on have had an impact on 
the industry.” 

Some of the projects involved honey 
processors, helping solve problems with 
crystallization of honey. Another looked at 
the matter of honey made with canola nec- 
tar and compared it to honey made from 
clover nectar. 

“Canola has a bad rap in Europe,” he 


From grain elevator to moisturizer 


Pursuit of value-added grain products a worthy venture 


By Cynthia Strawson 


te expect your mascara to have bran in 
it, or to pick seeds out of your pain kill- 
ers, but grain components are playing an 
increasingly important role in a variety of 
industries including cosmetics, pharmaceu- 
ticals, paper making and, of course, food. 

Aveeno Body Lotion, for example, has 
developed a successful line of skin prod- 
ucts based on the inclusion of naturally 
moisturizing qualities of wheat. 

The expanded value-added opportuni- 
ties for grains (such as oats, wheat and bar- 
ley) have not gone unnoticed. 

Grain farmers in the Falher area (52 
km south of Peace River) recently joined 
forces to create Peace Country Oats, a 
“new generation co-op” according to Tara 
Lea, a 1996 U of A BSc Agriculture alumna. 
Lea is a program agrologist with Sarda, a 
crop research company located in Falher. 
Lea says the past limited production of oat 
crops from the Falher region has tradition- 
ally been used for animal feed. Given the 
high quality of the Peace region product 
though, they were even able to sell their 
crops as “pony oats” for race horses. 

But times are changing. “Farmers are 
investing, buying shares in Peace Country 
Oats,” said Lea. “They’re trying to diversi- 
fy.” They’re also capitalizing financially on 
an exploding Alberta value-added grains 
sector. 

Moving from rolled oats to beta-glucan 
at first glance seems like an unusual move, 
going from traditional to technical, but 
the Alberta industry has long been able to 
finance research-heavy ventures into the 
value-added market. 

The Alberta Barley Commission, 
AVAC Ltd., Alberta Agricultural Research 
Institute, Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council and a variety of other 
groups saw the potential in a new pro- 
cess being developed at the University of 


Alberta. Drs. Thava Vasanthan and Feral 
Temelli developed a novel technology that 
allows them to extract grain byproducts for 
food and non-food uses. The team patented 
a “grain fractionation” process that enables 
them to isolate high-quality products like 
beta-glucan, protein tocols and starch from 
oats and barley. 

That process, and the $3 million 
invested in the research behind it, grew 
into Cevena Bioproducts Inc., a university 
spinoff company, in 2002. 

Grains, such as the oats, barley, wheat 
and flax grown in the Peace Country, are 
valuable sources of those starch, protein 
and beta-glucan byproducts and are an 
important source of grains for the value- 
added grains research program. 

Once researchers can identify the most 
valuable ingredients within grains and 
develop technologies to isolate them, they 
can then find new ways to use grain prod- 
ucts, leading to more demand for high- 
quality grains, more money paid for qual- 
ity grains and, ultimately, more money in 
the pockets of Alberta’s grain producers. 

“We are working with various stake- 
holders of the value-chain, from the farm 
community to the ultimate marketing 
community,” said Vasanthan. He says the 
research team is talking to grain producers 
to see what quality of crops can be grown 
— in particular those varieties with a high 
beta-glucan content — and then to product 
developers and marketers who help iden- 
tify the best ways to sell the new product, 
be it for hand lotion or metabolism-boost- 
ing, cholesterol-fighting beta-glucan sport 
drinks. 

The world of non-food uses for Alberta 
grains is just beginning to open up. Thanks 
to the vision of people like Vasanthan and 
the grain farmers of Falher, Alberta is well 
poised to be a world player in the market. = 


said. The plant is thought to be the same 
as rapeseed, but canola is in fact bred to 
be low in glucosinolates, a compound that 
contributes to a pungent taste. The U of A 
tests found no difference in the two prod- 
ucts, and in taste tests found no preference 
for one over the other. 

“There are a lot of myths in the honey 
business and we debunked a lot of myths 
over canola,” said Sporns, a professor in 
the U of A’s Department of Agricultural, 
Food and Nutritional Science. 

Other research in the industry addressed 
the important matter of residue analysis 
— making sure that there are no residues of 
drugs or chemicals in processed honey. 

“Beekeeping is animal husbandry and 
bees are a beekeeper’s ‘cattle’, if you will. 
There are parasites and bacterial infections 
that infect their animals and they are treated 
with various drugs, so there are concerns 
that there are no residues that make it into 
the honey,” said Sporns, adding that honey 
is one of the most closely watched foods. 

“Honey is one of the most analyzed 
foods around, and one reason for that is 
that it has this mystique that it is very nat- 
ural and untouched. What was it someone 
once said? ‘There is nothing so sweet as 
something twice stolen’. And bees steal the 
nectar from flowers and we steal the honey 
from the bees. 

“There are literally dozens of tests that 
different countries do on honey.” @ 
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Wheat, oats and barley are yielding exciting new products to science. 
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UNTIL MAR 17 2004 


Doing It In the Dark - Conversations About 
Film This is a series of seminars. Doing It In the 
Dark - Conversations About Film. Tues., Mar.9, 3: 
30, HCL-3. Doug Bell-"Writing (and Acting) on the 
Verge of a Nervous Breakdown.” Wed., Mar.17, 3:00, 
HCL-3. Julie Rak-"Fear of a Queer Planet: Watching 
‘Cat Women of the Moon’ (1953).” 


UNTIL MAR 17 2004 


Chancay: Contemporary Hand Dyed Textile 
Inspired by Pre-Columbian Peru The Faculty of 
Extension, U of A is pleased to present an exhibi- 
tion of textile art titled, Chancay: Contemporary 
Hand Dyed Textiles inspired by Pre-Columbian 
Peru. Textile Design students from the Department 
of Human Ecology created hand printed and wax 
resistant cotton textiles including wall hangings 
and small handcrafted dolls constructed in the 
spirit of Chancay Peruvian grave dolls. The pat- 
terns created by wax and dye were inspired by the 
geometric motifs characteristic of ancient South 
American artifacts. Gallery hours: 8:30 a.m. - 8:00 
p.m., Monday to Thursday 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., 
Friday; 9 a.m. - 12 noon, Saturday. Location: U of 
A Extension Centre Gallery, 2nd floor, 8303 112 St., 
Edmonton. 


UNTIL MAR 24 2004 


Social Anxiety & Shyness Group Do you feel 
ANXIOUS when you are: Public Speaking, meeting 
strangers, eating in public places, talking to people 
in authority, participating in class or small groups, 
speaking to members of the opposite sex or look- 
ing at people very well in the eyes? If so, join our 
social Anxiety & Shyness Group. 8 Wednesdays, 
2-4 p.m. Phone 492-5205 or drop by to sign up! 
Location: Student Counselling Services, 2-600 SUB. 


UNTIL APR 07 2004 


Drop-in Study Help Academic Support 
Centre. FREE service. Tuesdays 10:30-11:15 a.m., 
Wednesdays 2-3 p.m.. Located in 2-702 SUB. Jan. 
24, Feb. 24 & Mar. 30. First come, first served. Come 
talk to one of our instructors about your study 
questions! Location: 2-717 SUB. 


MAR 05 2004 


Kilburn Memorial Concert Visiting Artist 
Nathan Berg, baritone with Roger Admiral, piano 
Please note: All concerts and events are subject 
to change without notice. Please call 492-0601 
to confirm concert information (after office 
hours a recorded message will inform you of any 
changes to our schedule). Location: Arts Building/ 
Convocation Hall. 8:00 p.m. 


Biology 631 Seminars in Ecology Mike Apps 
will be presenting a seminar on “Disturbances: a 
new way of looking at Earth system dynamics”. 
Biological Sciences M 141. 12 p.m. - 1 p.m. 


Department of Physiology “Structural and 
spectral engineering of fluorescent proteins for 
use in live cell imaging.” Dr. Robert Campbell, 
Department of Chemistry, U of A. 207 Heritage 
Medical Research Centre. 3 - 4 p.m. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Group 
Seminars Hanne Ostergaard of the U of A 
Department of Medical Microbiology and 
Immunology will be presenting a seminar. 
Biological Sciences M 149. 3:30 p.m. 


Joseph R. Royce Research Conference The 
Department of Psychology is hosting the 18th 
Annual Joseph R. Royce Research Conference 
on Friday, March 5, 2004. Everyone is welcome. 
There will be 50 oral and poster presentations 
as well as a keynote address by Dr. Mark Schaller 
titled “Parasites and prejudice: Implications of an 
evolutionary approach to social cognition.” For 
details please visit http://www.psych.ualberta.ca/ 
~royce/. Various locations in the Biological Sciences 
Building. 


Technology Training Centre FREE Lunch and 
Learn - MS Word - Using Auto Features. Learn how 
to use AutoCorrect, AutoComplete and AutoText 
in Microsoft Word. Location: Technology Training 
Centre - B11 Cameron Library. 12:15 - 12:45 p.m. 


Department of Philosophy Colloquium 
series: Dr. Michael Tooley Department of 
Philosophy University of Colorado, Boulder “An 
Evidential Argument from Evil: The Inductive Step.” 
Humanities Centre 4-29. 3:30 p.m. 


Engineering and Geosciences Week Spring 
Formal The Spring Formal is a student/faculty/ 
alumni mixer, and is a great opportunity for stu- 
dents and industry alike to make connections, and 
have fun. There will be speakers from industry 
speaking on the subject of “Visions of Things to 
Come”. Dinner and keynote speakers will be fol- 
lowed by an informal meet and greet and a dance. 
Contact Theresa Casey at springformal@ess.ualbe 
rta.ca to book tickets. Location: Maple Leaf Room 


Lister Hall. 7 p.m. 
MAR 06 2004 


Academic Support Centre Read Textbooks 
the Expert Way. $30. Must pre-register at the 
Academic Support Centre 2-703 SUB. 

10:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 


Voice Masterclass: Nathan Berg, baritone 
Please note: All concerts and events are subject 
to change without notice. Please call 492-0601 to 
confirm concert information (after office hours a 
recorded message will inform you of any changes 
to our schedule). Arts Building/Convocation Hall. 
10:00 a.m. 


Academic Support Centre Make the Best 
Use of Your Memory. $30. Must pre-register at the 
Academic Support Centre 2-703 SUB. 1 - 3 p.m. 


Academic Support Centre Effective Class 
Presentations. $30. Must pre-register at the 
Academic Support Centre 2-703 SUB. Location: 357 
CAB. 1 - 3 p.m. 


Concert Choir Annual Dinner, Concert and 
Silent Auction University of Alberta Concert Choir 
Annual Dinner, Concert and Silent Auction. Debra 
Cairns, Conductor. For event/ticket information, 
call 492-2384. Location: Chateau Lacombe Crowne 
Plaza. 6 p.m. 


MAR 07 2004 


Violin Masterclass with Visiting Artist 
Andrew Dawes Please note: All concerts and 
events are subject to change without notice. Please 
call 492-0601 to confirm concert information (after 
office hours a recorded message will inform you of 
any changes to our schedule). Location: Time and 
Venue: TBA. 


Piano Masterclass with Visiting Artist Jane 
Coop Please note: All concerts and events are 
subject to change without notice. Please call 492- 
0601 to confirm concert information (after office 
hours a recorded message will inform you of any 
changes to our schedule). Location: Arts Building/ 
Convocation Hall. 10 a.m. 


Faculty and Friends William Street, saxo- 
phone FLUX (Edmonton’s Improvisational Quintet) 
Russell Whitehead, trumpet Gord Graber, percus- 
sion Bill Richards, piano Greg Dust, bass Howard 
Bashaw Improvisation Laurie Radford Improvisation 
Paul Steenhuisen Improvisation Please note: All 
concerts and events are subject to change without 
notice. Please call 492-0601 to confirm concert 
information (after office hours a recorded message 
will inform you of any changes to our schedule). 
Location: Arts Building/Convocation Hall. 8:00 p.m. 


MAR 08 2004 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: 
Electronic/Scannable Resumes Location: 2-100 
SUB. 12 - 1:45 p.m. 


Noon Hour Organ Recital A variety of organ 
repertoire played by students, faculty and guests of 
the University of Alberta Please note: All concerts 
and events are subject to change without notice. 
Please call 492-0601 to confirm concert information 
(after office hours a recorded message will inform 
you of any changes to our schedule). Location: Arts 
Building/Convocation Hall. 12 p.m. 


Academic Support Centre Tips for Reading 
Efficiently. $5. Must pre-register at the Academic 
Support Centre, 2-703 SUB. 12:30 - 1:15 p.m. 


Reading by Nigel Darbasie Nigel Darbasie 
was born in Trinidad and Tobago. He has lived in 
Edmonton since 1969. His book from the University 
of Alberta Press, A Map of the Island, is an extended 
poetic meditation upon a boy’s youth in Trinidad 
and Tobago. As the publisher says, “In these verses 
we hear the cadences of the West Indies spoken 
from the distance of the Canadian prairies.” His 
work has been featured on CBC Radio and in a CBC 
Television Series, “Dream Seekers.” Location: HC 
L-3. 2:00 p.m. 


University Teaching Services Multiple Choice 
not Multiple Guess. The increasing class size often 
makes the use of machine-scored examinations a 
part of our evaluation process. Although multiple- 
choice questions appear easy to set, all too often 
they simply require the student to regurgitate 
memorized fact, which tends to promote surface- 
learning. In this workshop we discuss approaches 
to writing multiple-choice questions that improve 
the reliability of the examination, and concur- 
rently steer students towards studying the mate- 
rial from the perspective of understanding and 
application rather than memorization. Presenters: 
Dwight Harley and David Cook, Studies in Medical 
Education. Time: 3:00 - 5:00 p.m. Location: CAB 
243. Website: www.ualberta.ca/~uts Location: 243 
Central Academic Building. 3 - 5 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) 
History Career Forum. Attend a CaPS career forum 


to learn about work in your academic discipline or 
in specific sectors of the labour market. You'll have 
the opportunity to network with guest speakers 
afterwards. Location: Tory B-45. 3:30 - 5:30 p.m. 


1st Year Student Information Night - Civil 
Engineering Civil & Environmental Engineering 
Student Information Night provides 1st year stu- 
dents a chance to interact with current students, 
recent graduates, faculty and industry representa- 
tives to find out more about the Civil Engineering 
program & information about the industry. To assist 
in planning the event, please RSVP to Suzanne Roy 
at sroy@civil.ualberta.ca, however this is not man- 
datory to participate. Location: 325 Civil/Electrical 
Engineering. 5:30 - 7:30 p.m. 


MAR 09 2004 


Meet The Mining Industry Student Night The 
Mining Industry Night provides 1st year students a 
chance to interact with industry representatives, cur- 
rent students, recent graduates and faculty to find out 
more about the mining industry in Alberta, Canada 
and worldwide. Many companies will have displays 
and information packages available. To assist in the 
planning of the event you are asked to advance regis- 
ter by Sunday, March 7th, 2004. Location: Maple Leaf 
Room Lister Hall. 4:30 - 8:30 p.m. 


Academic Support Centre Tips for Reading 
Efficiently. $5. Must pre-register at the Academic 
Support Centre 2-702 SUB. 12:30 - 1:15 p.m. 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: Get It 
Together: Building a Foundation for a Successful 
Work Search Location: 2-100 SUB. 12:30 - 1:45 p.m. 


Depts of Agricultural, Food & Nutritional 
Science and Medicine The role of garlic (Allium 
sativum) in human and plant disease therapy. 
Visiting speaker seminar by Dr. UP Singh from 
Banaras Hindu University. Location: Classroom F 
Walter MacKenzie Centre. 1 - 2 p.m. 


Academic Support Centre How Good are 
Your University Study Habits? $20. Discover your 
learning style and effective strategies for success 
at university. Must pre-register at the Academic 
Support Centre, 2-703 SUB. Location: 2-702 SUB. 
2:30 - 3:30 p.m. 


Interview Skills for Students in Arts and 
Business Location: 4-02 SUB. 3:30 - 6 p.m. 


University Teaching Services Creating a 
Focused Teaching Dossier. A teaching dossier 
allows those who teach to showcase their scholar- 
ship in teaching. The objectives of this session are 
to discuss the significant influence that a teach- 
ing dossier can have on one’s career, to detail the 
component parts of such a dossier, and to intro- 
duce an evaluative component for dossiers that 
was developed by the 2001 3M Teaching Fellows. 
Presenters: Rene Day, Nursing and Joan Loomis, 
Physical Therapy. Time: 3:30 - 5:00 p.m. Location: 
CAB 235. Website: www.ualberta.ca/~uts Location: 
235 Central Academic Building. 3:30 - 5 p.m. 


Getting to know you The Academic Women’s 
Association invites members, or those who would 
like to join AWA, to gather for this informal social 
event. Please RSVP to Josie Tong (josie.tong@ualb 
erta.ca). Papaschase Room, Faculty Club. 4:30 - 6: 
30 p.m. 


MAR 09 — 11, 2004 


The 2003-04 Broadus Lectures March 9 and 
11, 3:30 p.m., HC L-1 The 2003-04 Broadus Lectures: 
Reading Oprah Daphne Read. Oprah Winfrey is one 
of the most fascinating figures in contemporary 
popular culture not just because of her talk-show 
celebrity, business acumen, and philanthropy, but 
because of the under-recognized ways in which 
she has intervened in mainstream American cul- 
ture, implicitly and explicitly addressing cultural 


- 


and political debates. These lectures explore the 
cultural work Oprah performs. Tuesday's Lecture: 
“Cultural Interventions: Oprah’s Book Club” With 
Oprah's Book Club, Winfrey and her staff re-invent- 
ed the daytime television talk show as a non-aca- 
demic cultural site for reading and discussion, and 
in the process both responded to and sidestepped 
debates about American literacy and culture. 
Thursday's Lecture: “Political Interventions: Oprah, 
Women, and War” Why does Michael Moore think 
Oprah should run for President? Why did John 
Doyle in the Globe and Mail praise Oprah as a “gen- 
tle subversive”? In responding to September 11, the 
war against terrorism, and the war against Iraq, the 
Oprah show has negotiated the lines between con- 
sensual politics and democratic debate. Location: 
HC L-1. 3:30 - 5:00 p.m. 


MAR 10 2004 


Academic Support Centre How Good are 
Your University Study Habits? $20. Discover your 
learning style and effective strategies for success 
at University. Must pre-register at the Academic 
Support Centre, 2-703 SUB. Location: 2-702 SUB. 
11am.-12 p.m. 


PHS Grand Rounds Tim Caulfield, L.L.M., 
Associate Professor “Consent in the Genetic Era: 
DNA Databanks, Public Opinion, and the Law." 
Location: Room 2-117, Clinical Sciences Building. 
12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


Graduate Students: The Academic Interview 
(For Students in Science & Related Areas) 
Location: 4-02 SUB. 1:30 - 3:30 p.m. 


Robert Finley Robert Finley is the 2003-2004 
Markin-Flanagan writer-in-residence. He reads from 
his award-winning book The Accidental Indies in 
Edmonton on Wednesday, March 10, 2004 at 2 
p.m. in Humanities L-3 at the University of Alberta. 
Location: HC L-3. 2 p.m. 


University Teaching Services The Art and 
Craft of Teaching Non-Fiction. Creative non-fic- 
tion uses the elements of traditional, objective 
non-fiction and combines it with the resources of 
the novelist in order to render lived experience as 
well as to convey information. Creative non-fiction 
embraces a spectrum of work, from memoirs and 
travel writing to academic writing such as Ronald 
Wright's Time Among the Maya, Oliver Sacks’s The 
Man Who Mistook His Wife for Hat, and Witold 
Rybczynski’s books that range from biography to 
an analysis of the screwdriver. The presenter will 
talk about how to use creative non-fiction in a 
variety of writing tasks, suggest exercises useful in 
teaching it, and offer suggestions for further read- 
ing in the genre. Presenter: Ted Bishop, English. 
Website: www.ualberta.ca/~uts Location: 281 
Central Academic Building. 3 - 4:30 p.m. 


SSHRC Transformation Open Forum This 
Open Forum with the president of SSHRC, Dr Marc 
Renaud, for the entire campus, external partners 
and sponsors is part of the comprehensive con- 
sultation process with universities across Canada 
to discuss the transformation of SSHRC from a 
Granting Council to a Knowledge Council. Location: 
2-115 Education North. 3:30 - 5 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) 
Languages & Linguistics Career Forum. Attend a 
CaPS career forum to learn about work in your aca- 
demic discipline or in specific sectors of the labour 
market. You'll have the opportunity to network 
with guest speakers. Location: Tory B-45. 4 - 6 p.m. 


Pharmaceutical Industry Information 
Night Learn more about the dynamic pharmacol- 
ogy industry from guest speakers that represent 
companies such as Merck Frosst, Pfizer Canada, 
Isotechnika and more! Location: Bernard Snell Hall 
(2nd floor; Medical Sciences Building). 4:00 p.m. to 
7:00 p.m. 


Travel CUTS has all you need to travel to Europe: 


-International airfares and charters 


-Eurail & Britrail passes issued on the spot! 


Hub Mall, U of A 


-Budget hotels in London, Paris and Amsterdam 492-2756 


-Hostel Memberships 
-Tours, Bus passes & car rentals 
-Low Cost Travel Insurance 


-International Teacher Discount Card 
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WERSITY TRAVEL SERVICES 


== GFC COMMITTEES: ACADEMIC AND SUPPORT STAFF NEEDED™ © 


The terms of office of a number of faculty and support staff members serving on GFC standing committees and on committees 
to which GFC elects members will expire on June 30, 2004. The GFC Nominating Committee is seeking academic and support 
staff members to fill the following vacancies for terms normally three years in length, beginning July 1, 2004. 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC)- VACANCY: ONE F academi staff member (Categories A1.1, A1.5 ot 
pm/2™& 4" Wednesdays. GFC’s senior 


their counterparts in Al.6) who is a member of GFC. Meeting Times: 2:00 
committee dealing with academic, financial and planning issues. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS COMMITTEE (ASC) - ~VACE ANCY: ONE academic staff member (Categories Al.1, A1.5 or 
their counterparts in A1.6). Meeting Times: 9:00 am/3™ Thursday. GFC committee dealing with admissions, transfer, 
academic standing, examination policies. 


CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC) ~- VACANCIES: TWO academic or support staff members, including 
one staff member with legal training (Categories Al.0, A2.0, B1.1 or B1.2). Meeting Times: 9:30 am/4" Thursday. Reviews 
Code of Student Behaviour, Code of Applicant Behaviour and Residence Community Standards. 


FACILITLES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE (FDC) — VACANCY: ONE academic staff member (Categories Al.1, 
A1.5 or their counterparts in A1.6). Faculty members must NOT be from the Faculties of Arts, Science or Engineering. These 
Faculties are already represented on FDC.). Meeting Times: 9:00 am/3™ Friday. Recommends on planning and use of 
facilities, proposed buildings, use of land, parking and transportation. 


UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE (UASC) -VACANCIES: ONE academic staff 
member (Categories Al.1, Al.5 or their counterparts in A].6). Meeting Times: three times a year (October, January and 
March). Approves new awards for undergraduate students including selection and eligibility. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING AWARDS COMMITTEE (UTAC) -VACANCY: ONE academic staff member (Category 
Al.1, A1.5 or their counterparts in A1.6). Faculty members must NOT be from the Faculties of Medicine and Dentistry, 
Education, Business, Science or Faculté Saint-Jean. These Faculties are already represented on UTAC.). Meeting Times: 
Meets three times a year (October, March and April). Adjudicates the Rutherford Award for Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching, the William Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence in Sessional Teaching, and a Teaching Unit Award. 


ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) ~- VACANCY: ONE academic staff member (on post-retirement contract or 
from Category Al.l, A1-5 or their counterparts in Al.6). Hearing Times: Hearings are normally scheduled from 3:00 pm 
onward and last from one to five hours. AAC hears and decides appeals regarding academic standing. 


DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEES — VACANCIES: SEVEN academic staff members (Category 
A1.1, AI.5 or their counterparts in A1.6). Members are chosen in rotation from a panel of 15 to serve on Department Chair 
selection committees. 


UNIVERSITY COLLECTIONS COMMITTEE — VACANCY: ONE academic or support staff member (Categories A1.0 
or BJ.0). Standing committee of the Vice-President (Academic) that deals with research and teaching collections, including 
acquisition, disposition, registration, cataloguing, preservation and exhibition of the University’s collections. 


COUNCIL ON STUDENT AFFAIRS (COSA) —- VACANCY: ONE academic staff member (Category Al.1, Al.5 or their 
counterparts in Al.6) who is a member of GFC. The aim of the Council is the betterment of the quality of student life at the 
University of Alberta. 


APPOINTED REPRESENTATIVES TO EXTENSION FACULTY COUNCIL —- VACANCIES: TWO academic staff 
members (Category A1.0, excludes the Faculty of Extension). These individuals represent University interests on the Faculty 
of Extension Council. 


THE SENATE - VACANCY: ONE academic. staff member (Categories Al.1, Al.5 or their counterparts in A1.6) who isa 
member of GFC. Meeting Times: 4 meetings per year. 


Information about the committees is available on the University Secretariat website: http:/iw era. eta 
nominations, or expressions of interest, should be accompanied by an abbreviated résumé or brief ef biographical errs and directed to 
Ms M Lewis, Secretary, GFC Nominating Committee, 2-5 University Hall (492-1938; email: marlene.lewis@ualberta.ca), by 


Friday, March 26, 2004. 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Mee ALBERTA 


$99 


Standard one bedroom suites 
single/double occupancy 


$129 


Executive suites 
single/double occupancy 


Based on availability, plus applicable taxes, per night, valid until September 30, 2004 


Toll Free Reservations 1.888.9Maclab 
www.maclabhotels.com (CH 


For complete University of Alberta job listings visit: 


www.hrs.ualberta.ca/ 


1st Year Student Information Night 
- Environmental Engineering Environmental 
Engineering Student Information Night provides 
1st year students a chance to interact with cur- 
rent students, recent graduates, faculty and 
industry representatives to find out more about 
the Environmental Engineering program & 
information about the industry. To assist in plan- 
ning the event, please RSVP to Suzanne Roy at 
sroy@civil.ualberta.ca if you would like to attend, 
however this is not mandatory to participate. 
Location: 325 Environmental Engineering. 
5:15 - 7:30 p.m. 


Interview Skills for Students in Science and 
Engineering Location: 4-02 SUB. 5:30 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 


MAR 11 2004 


The Centre for Research for Teacher 
Education and Development “Validity Issues in 
Self Study.” Presented by Dr. Stefinee Pinnegar 
from Brigham Young University. Location: 633 
Education South. 12:30 - 2 p.m. 


The Centre for Research on Literacy “Media 
and Mediation: Information Literacy and the 
Construction of LGBTQ Cultural Literacy.” Presented 
by Dr. André Grace from Educational Policy Studies 
Centre for Research on Literacy Research Fellow 
2004. Location: 651a Education South. 12:30 p.m. 
to 2 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) For 
Graduate Students: The Academic Interview (For 
Students in Arts & Related Areas). Location: 4-02 
SUB. 1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


Academic Technologies for Learning Student 
Misconceptions in the Physics Classroom. Students 
bring a host of misconceptions to the physics class- 
room. This workshop will explore 20 key concepts 
in physics that are commonly misunderstood. An 
argument- based approach to teaching science 
will be introduced that helps students reconcep- 
tualize these difficult ideas. Co-sponsored by UTS. 
Free, but go to http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/ to 
register. Instructor: Guoqiang Zhou. Website: http: 
//www.atl.ualberta.ca Location: 140 TELUS Centre 
for Professional Development. 3 - 4:30 p.m. 


History and Classics LH Thomas Seminar. Dr. 
Wendy Mitchison. The End of Womanhood: The 
Medical View of Menopause. Location: Tory 2-58. 
3:30 - 5 p.m. 


Environmental Research and Studies Centre 
Climate Change: Adaptation, Impacts and 
Vulnerabilities. Dr Kathy Martin, UBC, “Persistence 
on the peaks: Impacts of climate change on moun- 
tain ecosystems and alpine wildlife.” Location: 
Dentistry Pharmacy room 2022. 4:30 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) 
Starting Your Own Business Career Forum. Attend a 
CaPS career forum to learn about work in your aca- 
demic discipline or in specific sectors of the labour 
market. You'll have the opportunity to network 
with guest speakers afterwards. 

Location: CAB 265. 5 - 7 p.m. 


Electrical Engineering Information Night 
IEEE Students and EE Club present Electrical 
Engineering Information Night (formerly Streams in 
EE). This event is for students in 2nd year and 3rd 
year Electrical Engineering to find out about the 
varied areas of study in Electrical Engineering, such 
as communications, biomedical engineering, con- 
trols, power, etc. Event will be held from 5:00 to 7: 
00 p.m. Location: E1-001 Engineering Teaching and 
Learning Complex (ETLC). 


Resume Writing for Students in Health 
Sciences Location: 4-02 SUB. 5:30 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 


MAR 11 - 12, 2004 


15th Annual Warren E. Kalbach Conference 
The conference will be devoted to population- 
based research focusing on policy-relevant issues 


such as health, aging, end-of-life care, youth, edu- 
cation, employment, immigration, race, class, gen- 
der, ethnicity, and family. March 11th will feature 
past and current clients of the PRL, and March 12th 
will be dedicated to aging and population health 
research. Location: Tory Breezeway 2. 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


MAR 12 2004 


Seminar Series Centre for Health Promotion 
Studies: Research Seminar Series. Dr. Charl Els, 
MBChB FC Psych (SA), MMed (Psych), Psychiatrist 
and Addiction Specialist, Department of Psychiatry. 
“Tobacco Dependence treatment in persons with 
mental illness - where to from here?” Location: 2-07 
Corbett Hall. 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. 


Biology 631 Seminars in Ecology Pierre 
Legendre will be presenting a seminar on “What 
are the important spatial scales in an ecosystem?” 
Location: Biological Sciences M 141. 12:00 p.m. to 
1:00 p.m. 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: Self- 
Employment: Developing a Business Plan That 
Works! Location: 2-100 SUB. 12 - 1 p.m. 


University Teaching Services Social Networks: 
How to Promote Yourself and Your Academic Work 
Online. Often would-be academic stars labor in 
isolation with disinterested committees and a lack 
of context for their work. Networking is an essential 
skill for promoting yourself and your scholarship 
at all stages of your career. Discussion will focus 
on how to find mentors in your field, place your 
writing in high-profile journals, and go about win- 
ning jobs and awards. Facilitator: Carolyn Guertin, 
Academic Technologies for Learning. Website: 
www.ualberta.ca/~uts Location: 219 Central 
Academic Building. 12 - 1 p.m. 


Department of Physiology Bioinformatics, 
biodynamics and systems biology: new oppor- 
tunities for physiologists. Dr. Alvin Shrier, Chair, 
Department of Physiology, McGill University. 
Location: Classroom D (2F 1.04 WMC). 1:00 p.m. to 
2:00 p.m. 


Seminar: Applications of Nanoengineered 
Thin Film Structures Michael Brett Electrical 
and Computer Engineering University of Alberta 
Venue: MEC E 2-3 Informal Mixer: 2:15 - 2:30 p.m. 
Seminar: 2:30 - 3:30 p.m. Location: E 2-3 Mechanical 
Engineering. 


History and Classics LH Thomas Lecture by 
Dr. Wendy Mitchison (University of Waterloo): 
Sexuality and Canadians: An Historical and Medical 
Perspective. Location: Humanities Centre L3. 3 - 5 
p.m. 


Department of Philosophy Colloquium Series: 
Professor Amy Schmitter Department of Philosophy 
University of Alberta “Making an Object of Yourself: 
on the Intentionality of the Passions.” Location: 
Humanities Centre 4-29. 3:30 p.m. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Group 
Seminars Rick Wozniak of the U. of A. Department 
of Cell Biology will be presenting a seminar. 
Location: Biological Sciences M 149. 3:30 p.m. 


Music Workshop: Ramblin’ Jack Elliott 
& Corb Lund Ramblin’ Jack Elliott and Corb 
Lund Workshop Experience the art of story tell- 
ing through the music and lyrics of two great 
singer-songwriters. Master storyteller Ramblin’ 
Jack Elliott's career parallels the growth of the 
American folk music boom from the early 1950s 
when he first “rambled” around the country with 
Woody Guthrie and through the early 60s when 
he influenced a young Bob Dylan. Corb Lund is 
the authentic voice of Alberta “celebrating oil rig- 
gers, bucking bronc riders, and women with the 
good sense not to marry guitar pickers.” - Kenny 
Berkowitz. Location: Studio 27, 2nd Floor, Fine 
Arts Building. 4:30 - 6 p.m. 


38th Annual Shevchenko Lecture Mykola 
Ryabchuk, political commentator and journalist, 


$72. 00 $95. 00 


bedroom 2b ed) room 


oe night per night 


FREE — LRT pass to the the U of A 
FREE — Deluxe continental breakfast 
FREE — Heated underground parking 
FREE — Local calls 

FREE — Pass to Kinsmen Sports Centre 
FREE — 24 hour coffee service in lobby 
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SUITE HOTEL 


Approved University Hotel through the Hotel Authorization Program 


*LRT passes only available with HAP Reservations *Subject to availability 


(780) 488-1626 © 9715-110 St. 


Spend a Night Not a Fortune 


Let Us Offer 


An Alternative 


1, 2 & 3 bedroom suites 
equipped with washers! 
dryers, dishwashers, 
microwaves, coffee makers 
and private balconies 


will speak on “From Dysfunctional to Blackmail 
State: Paradoxes of the Post-Soviet Transition”. 
M. Ryabchuk’s latest book is “Two Ukraine's: 
Real Borders and Virtual Wars.” Location: 2-115 
Education North. 7 p.m. 


MAR 13 2004 


2004 Classics Undergraduate Conference 
This event, the first of its kind to be held at the 
University of Alberta, will be an opportunity for 
undergraduate students to present their research 
topics relating to the ancient world. Undergraduate 
conferences in this field are uncommon. This year’s 
theme is “Ancient Sources and Modern Views: New 
Perspectives on the Ancient World.” This nationally 
attended event will also allow students from across 
the country to network and share their related 
interests in a friendly and enthusiastic setting. 
Location: Room 1-5 Business Building. Contact: 
Dietlind Bechthold, 492-3270 for more information. 


Academic Support Centre Exam Strategies. 
$30. Covers how to prepare for and take multiple 
choice, short answer, essay, and problem solving 
exams. Must pre-register at the Academic Support 
Centre, 2-703 SUB. Location: 2-702 SUB. 10 a.m. 

- 12 noon. 


Academic Support Centre Study Strategies. 
$40. Covers practical time management, reading, 
note-taking, and memory strategies. Must pre-reg- 
ister at the Academic Support Centre, 2-703 SUB. 
Location: 2-702 SUB. 1 - 4 p.m. 


University of Alberta Madrigal Singers 
Annual Fund Raising Dinner Concert/Silent Auction 
Leonard Ratzlaff, Conductor For ticket information 
call 492-5306. Location: Fairmont Hotel MacDonald. 
6 p.m. 


Ramblin’ Jack Elliott and Corb Lund Concert 
Experience the art of story telling through the 
music and lyrics of two great singer-songwriters. 
Master storyteller Ramblin’ Jack Elliott's career 
parallels the growth of the American folk music 
boom from the early 1950s when he first “rambled” 
around the country with Woody Guthrie and 
through the early 60s when he influenced a young 
Bob Dylan. Corb Lund is the authentic voice of 
Alberta “celebrating oil riggers, bucking bronc rid- 
ers, and women with the good sense not to marry 
guitar pickers.” - Kenny Berkowitz Tickets $15 ($10 
students) through TicketMaster charge-by-phone 
780.451.8000 or online at www.ticketmaster.ca 
Location: Horowitz Theatre Students’ Union 
Building (SUB). 8 p.m. 


MAR 14 2004 


University Symphony Orchestra Tanya 
Prochazka, conductor Please note: All concerts and 
events are subject to change without notice. Please 
call 492-0601 to confirm concert information (after 
office hours a recorded message will inform you 
of any changes to our schedule). Location: Arts 
Building/Convocation Hall. 8 p.m. 


MAR 15 2004 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: Putting 
Your B.Ed. to Work Outside of the Classroom 
Location: 2-100 SUB. 12 - 1 p.m. 


Academic Support Centre Tips for Enhancing 
Your Memory. $5. Must pre-register at the 
Academic Support Centre, 2-703 SUB. Location: 
2-702 SUB. 12:30 - 1 p.m. 


Laurence Lampert on Nietzsche’s 
Philosophy and True Religion This will be a 
lecture by Laurence Lampert (Indiana-Perdue 
University) one of the world’s most eminent 
Nietzsche scholars. Location: T BW 1. 3:30 p.m. 


University Teaching Services The 
Development of a PBL Curriculum. The principal 
idea underlying problem-based learning (PBL) is 
that students arrive at university with a broad base 
of knowledge, a willingness to learn, and an abil- 
ity to identify what it is they need to learn. A PBL 
course or program curriculum uses relevant situ- 
ations, queries or puzzles as a catalyst for student 
learning. Discussion in this session will focus on 
developing a PBL curriculum as a process of edu- 
cational change, while either designing a new PBL 
educational program or adapting the PBL model 
into a pre-existing program of study. Presenters: 
Rene Day and Beverly Williams, Nursing. Website: 
www.ualberta.ca/~uts Location: 281 Central 
Academic Building. 4 - 5 p.m. 


3D: Desi Dhance Dhamaka Daandia, Hindi 
Pop/Remix, Bhangra, Filmi. Location: Dinwoodie 
Lounge. 8 p.m. 


Faculty Recital: Milton Schlosser, piano 
Please note: All concerts and events are subject 
to change without notice. Please call 492-0601 
to confirm concert information (after office 
hours a recorded message will inform you of any 
changes to our schedule). Location: Arts Building/ 
Convocation Hall. 8 p.m. 


MAR 16 2004 


Academic Support Centre Tips for Enhancing 
Your Memory. $5. Must pre-register at the 
Academic Support Centre, 2-703 SUB. Location: 
2-702 SUB. 12:30 - 1 p.m. 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: Career Tips 
for First Year Students Location: 2-100 SUB. 12:30 
- 1:45 p.m. 


Making It Work...Better! (A relationship 
workshop) A two-hour workshop on improv- 
ing intimate relationships. Both individuals and 
couples interested in strengthening their romantic 
relationships are invited to join us for a two-hour 
workshop. Together we will wonder about com- 
munication, how to balance “me” and “us”, and 
other related topics. If interested, drop by our office 
or phone 492-5205 to sign up! Location: 2-600 SUB, 
492-5205. 1:30 - 3:30 p.m. 


Academic Support Centre Strategies for Oral 
Exams. $20. Must pre-register at the Academic 
Support Centre, 2-703 SUB. Location: 2-702 SUB. 
2:30 - 3:30 p.m. 


University Teaching Services Active Learning. 
Active learning techniques can provide variation 
and new incentive for students to become more 
involved in their own learning. In this session we 
will look at ways of introducing these techniques 
into your classroom, large or small, to achieve 
these desired goals. Presenters: Wendy Caplan and 
Bob Kennedy, Computing and Network Services. 
Website: www.ualberta.ca/~uts Location: 243 
Central Academic Building. 3:30 - 5:30 p.m. 


Career and Placement Services Physical 
Education & Kinesiology Career Forum. Attend a 
CaPS career forum to learn about work in your aca- 
demic discipline or in specific sectors of the labour 
market. You'll have the opportunity to network 
with guest speakers afterwards. Location: PE E-120. 
4:30 - 6:30 p.m. 


Piano Masterclass with Milton Schlosser 
Please note: All concerts and events are subject 
to change without notice. Please call 492-0601 
to confirm concert information (after office 
hours a recorded message will inform you of any 
changes to our schedule). Location: Arts Building/ 
Convocation Hall. 5 p.m. 


MAR 17 2004 


Academic Support Centre Increasing 
Motivation & Decreasing Procrastination. $20. Must 
pre-register at the Academic Support Centre, 2-703 
SUB. Location: 2-702 SUB. 11 a.m.- 12 p.m. 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: Applying 
to Med School Location: 2-100 SUB. 12 - 1 p.m. 


Department of English Julie Rak - “Fear 
of a Queer Planet: Watching ‘Cat Women of the 
Moon’ (1953)” Julie Rak is an Assistant Professor in 
the Department of English. She mostly works on 
auto/biography theory, critical theory, and popular 
culture. Her forthcoming work includes Negotiating 
Memory: Doukhobor Autobiographical Discourse 
(UBC Press 2004) and an edited collection of 
essays called Auto/biography in Canada: Theory, 
Criticism, Practice (Wilfrid Laurier Press 2004). She is 
an admirer of B movies, especially when there are 
evil lesbians in them. Location: Humanities Centre 
- room TBA. 3 p.m. 


MAR 18 2004 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: Becoming 
a Lawyer: First Steps Location: 2-100 SUB. 12:30 
- 1:30 p.m. 


History and Classics Colloquium Series: 
Dr. Martin Staum (University of Calgary): Social- 
Scientific Racism and Imperial Ideology in France. 
Location: Tory 2-58. 3:30 - 5 p.m. 


2004 NEB Cell Biology Distinguished 
Speaker Lecture Series The Cell Biology Students 
Association presents: 2004 NEB Cell Biology 
Distinguished Speaker Lecture Series. Dr. Douglas 
Koshland, Professor, Department of Embryology, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Adjunct 
Professor, Department of Biology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Investigator, Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute. Title of the talk: “Chromosomes, better 
packaged and more integrity than your aver- 
age politician. How do they do it?” Location: 
Engineering Teaching and Learning Complex 
(ETLC) E1 013 (on 116th Street and 90th Avenue). 4 
p.m. Reception to follow in SUB Alumni Room. 


Career and Placement Services (CaPS) 
Sociology Career Forum. Attend a CaPS career 
forum to learn about work in your academic dis- 
cipline or in specific sectors of the labour market. 
You'll have the opportunity to network with guest 
speakers afterwards. Location: TB 95. 4 - 6 p.m. 


RU Lemieux Lecture on Biotechnology 
“Making a Pig of Yourself: A Surgeon’s View of the 
Glycobiology of Xenotransplantation.” Speaker: Dr. 
David K. Cooper, Head of the Xenotransplantation 
Research Program, University of Pittsburgh Medical 
Centre. Everyone welcome. Location: 2-27 Medical 
Sciences Building. 4 - 5 p.m. 


Environmental Research and Studies 
Centre Climate Change: Adaptation, Impacts and 
Vulnerabilities. Dr. Werner Kruz, Canada Forest 
Service, “The Kyoto Protocol: Challenges and 
Opportunities for Forest Management in Canada.” 
Location: Dentistry Pharmacy, room 2022. 4:30 p.m. 


Interview Skills for Students in Health 
Sciences Location: 4-02 SUB. 5:30 - 8 p.m. 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 
Call 417-3464 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Looking for a School close to the University 


McKernan School 
11330-76 Avenue 

435-4163 

website: mckernan.epsb.ca 


SB EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Kindergarten to Grade 9 * English and French Immersion Programs 


Elementary Open House: March 24, 7 p.m. 
Junior High Open House: April 7, 7 p.m. 


Pride in Excellence 


WWW.UALBERTA.CA/ALUMNI/ED 


Imagining Tuscany 2004 


A photography workshop 

in the heart of Italy 

May 3-11, 2004 

A wonderful educational experience for 
photographers of all skill levels. 


Imagine... the sights and sounds of 
Tuscany — olive groves, fields of scarlet 
poppies, vineyards, centuries-old buildings, 
vibrant sunlight. .. 

Imagine... good food, delight- 

ful wine, the comfortable 
accommodations of a historic 

hotel, the warm hospitality of 

a town that regularly opens its 

arms to visitors from the 

University of Alberta. .. 


Imagining Tuscany 2004 provides an 
opportunity for alumni and their friends 
and family to discover the beauty of central 
Italy as part of an exceptional learning 
experience. Designed for beginning, as well 
as more advanced, photographers, the 
workshop is led by acclaimed photographer 
and teacher Jim Vecchi. It will be based at 
Hotel Oasi, a former monastery, which pro- 
vides comfortable accommodation and 
meeting space. 
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Included in the 

workshop: 

e instruction in the 
classroom and on 
location, 

excursions to neighboring towns and 
into the Tuscan countryside, 

e eight nights’ accommodation, including 
breakfasts, 

e seven dinners at some of Cortona’s best 
restaurants, and 

© processing of two rolls of film per 
participant each shooting day. 

$2,725 per person 


based on double occupancy 
not including airfare 


MAR 19 2004 


Board of Governors Meeting Location: 
Council Chambers University Hall. 8 a.m. 


Biology 631 Seminars in Ecology Steve 
Hrudey will be presenting a seminar on “Drinking 
Water Safety in Canada - Saving a Victim of 
Success”. Location: Biological Sciences M 141. 12:00 
p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


FREE Brown Bag Lunch Seminar: Looking 
for Work as a Substitute Teacher Location: 2-100 
SUB. 12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


University Teaching Services Blended 
Learning: Pitfalls and Possibilities. Blended learn- 
ing is the term given to a course where part of the 
teaching occurs in a classroom and part occurs 
online. Have you done this? Or have you added 
online components to your classroom courses? 
Have your students complained? Come and share 
your triumphs and learning. Facilitator: Margaret 
Haughey, Educational Policy Studies. Website: 
www.ualberta.ca/~uts Location: 219 Central 
Academic Building. 12 - 1 p.m. 


Seminar: Onward to Mars.....But, wait! Do 
you have enough power? Mechanical Engineering 
seminars. Venue: MEC E 2-3 Informal Mixer: 2:15 
- 2:30 p.m. Seminar: 2:30 - 3:30 p.m. Location: E 2-3 
Mechanical Engineering. 2:15 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


Department of Physiology Department of 
Physiology, Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry. 
“To fold or not to fold: unfolding the peripheral 
trafficking defect of CFTR.” Speaker: Dr. Gergely 


display ads 
Work 


Display 
advertisements: 
Camera-ready 
artwork is 
required to size, 
complete with 
halftones if 
necessary. 

Call 417-3464 
for sizes, rates 
and other 


particulars. 
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Lukacs, Senior Scientist, Hospital for Sick Children, 
University of Toronto. Location: 207 Heritage 
Medical Research Centre. 3 - 4 p.m. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Group 
Seminars C. Mannella of the Wadsworth Center 
N.Y. will be presenting a seminar on “Electron 
tomography of mitochondria”. Location: Biological 
Sciences M 149. 3:30 p.m. 


Conversations about Ethics Ethics is more 
than the REB requirements. Come to listen to Dr. 
Lisa Givens (SLIS), Dr. Vangie Bergum (Nursing), 
and Dr. Cora Weber-Pillwax (Ed Policy) discuss their 
views of ethical practice and the ethical challenges 
in their areas of research. This event will be casual 
and participatory. Refreshments will be provided. 
Location: 10th floor lounge - Education South. 4 
-6p.m. 


Sociology Department SIPS (Sociology In 
Process: A Working Paper Series). “Choice and 
Consent: Deciphering Meaningful Concepts in the 
Social Study of Sex” Presentations by Melanie Beres 
and Kara Granzow, moderated by Rosalind Sydie. 
Sociology In Process is an informal, participatory 
gathering for conversations within the Department 
regarding questions, problematics, provocations 
and troubles in the context of research, writing and 
pedagogy. Location: Tory 5-15. 4 - 5:45 p.m. 


University of Alberta Jazz Choir: Happnin’ 
Liana Bob, director Please note: All concerts and 
events are subject to change without notice. Please 
call 492-0601 to confirm concert information (after 
office hours a recorded message will inform you 


THIS [IS YOUR TICKET TO 
WINTER FUN AND FREE 
K2 GEAR RIGHT NOW. 


Motorola V300 


COLOUR SCREEN PHONES 


72. 


No term - $249” 


Canada’s Largest integrated Wireless Voice and Data Network 


RadioShack. 


Motorola T720 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta 
Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). The University of Alberta hires on the basis 
of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of enployment. We welcome diversity and encourage 
applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with disabilities, members of visible minori- 
ties, and Aboriginal persons. With regard to teaching positions: All qualified candidates are encouraged to 
apply; however, Canadians and permanent residents will be given priority. For complete U of A job listings visit 


www.hrs.ualberta.ca 


CHAIR 
DEPARTMENT OF. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, 
invites applications and nominations for Chair, 
Department of Secondary Education. Located in 
one of the largest Faculties of Education in Canada 
the Department of Secondary Education contrib- 
utes to the pre-service preparation of approxi- 
mately 1,400 teachers. Secondary Education offers 
PhD, EdD, MEd (thesis and course-based) programs 
in curriculum and teaching in subject specializa- 
tions (Grades 7-12), interdisciplinary studies in 
curriculum inquiry, pedagogical theorizing, and 
teacher education. The graduate program, with an 
approximate enrolment of 106 full and part-time 
students, is recognized as one of the leading cur- 
riculum programs in Canada. 

The successful candidate will provide dynamic 


LN 


SNOWBOARDS 


GET $80 IN K2 
MERCHANDISE 


PLUS A FREE 
CARRYING 


Motorola C370g Motorola V300 


MEGATIME PLAN - only $25/month* 


¢ All the weeknight and weekend calling you need” 
* 100 weekday minutes 
¢ Free incoming text messages 


RIGHT NOW GET 3 MONTHS OF UNLIMITED TALK AND TEXT* 


dead o™ 


and innovative leadership during an important 
period of regeneration in the Faculty which 
includes development of collaborative research 
initiatives, program development and changes, 

and recruitment of faculty and graduate students. 
Applicants will have strong academic qualifications 
and a strong commitment to excellence in teaching 
and research. 

The appointment will normally be for a five- 
year term, commencing July 1, 2004. The applica- 
tion deadline is March 8, 2004. Applicants should 
submit a current curriculum vitae, statement of 
research interests, and example of recently pub- 
lished work, and the names of three referees to: 

Dr. Larry Beauchamp, Dean 

Faculty of Education 

University of Alberta 

845 Education South 

Edmonton, AB, T6G 2G5 


Onocers Save. 


EDMONTON 
CENTRAL 


10176 - 109 St. 
426-2355 


12302 Stony Plain Rd. 
488-6622 


Edmonton City Centre 
10200 - 102 Ave. 
421-4540 


NORTH 


Costco North 
993-5188 


12924 - 97 St. 
473-2355 


EAST 


Capilano Mall 
(outside entrance by Safeway) 
450-6880 


6558-28 Ave. 
440-2812 


6839 - 83 St. (Argyll Rd.) 
465-5271 


SOUTH 


6031 - 103 St. 
438-2355 


9128 - 51 Ave. 
438-5114 


South Edmonton Common 
485-9812 


South Edmonton Common 
(inside Superstore) 
701-3355 


Southgate Centre 
434-5620 


Costco South 
909-4544 


9261 — 34 Ave. 
702-6001 


Hub Mall 
9004 - 112 St. 
970-3608 


WEST 


West Edmonton Mall Phase II 
(by skating rink) 
413-9855 


West Edmonton Mall Phase III 
(by London Drugs) 
443-3022 


10013 - 170 St. 
408-8917 


10608 — 170 St. 
489-2255 


Costco West 
907-0330 


LEDUC 


6104 — 50 St. 
986-0986 


SHERWOOD PARK 


993 Fir St. 
417-2355 


ST. ALBERT 


Inglewood Town Centre 
419-2355 


Orocers @ 


EDMONTON 


Kingsway Garden Mall 
471-3807 


Londonderry Mall 
476-3266 


Northgate Mall 
475-2724 


Bonnie Doon Mall 
463-0864 


SHOP AT ROGERS.COM, 1 800 IMAGINE, A ROGERS™ AT&hk, ROGERS PLUS OR ROGERS VIDEO STORE 


Qua 


Messaging, long distance, roaming charges and any additional service options that are selected and applicable taxes will also be billed monthly. **Up to 1000 minutes per month. “3 Month offer 


boriransy apie 


Sate FREE Phones shown may not be available at ail locations. K2 offer available at participating locations only. *Phone price subject 
ONLINE 


MSN Alerts, Contests and Promotions.) and is available on 2-year term only. Offer subject to change without notice. Tira, Tira Studios, and the Tira Studios logo are trademarks of Tira Wireless Inc. © Tira 
Communications Inc. 


messages (Roaming, international, 
‘NHL team marks are the property of the NHL and its teams. ONHL 2003. All Rights Reserved. ©2004 Rogers Wireless inc. All rights reserved. ™Rogers is a trademark of Rogers Used under license. @AT&T Corp. Used under License. 
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WIRELESS 


Millwoods Town Centre 


‘to activation on new 24-month service agreement. +System Access and Initiation Fees, 911 Emergency Access Fees, pay-per-use Text 
indudes unlimited local 


436-7766 
SHERWOOD PARK 
Sherwood Park Mall 


© ROGERS VIDEO 416-1775 
ST. ALBERT 
local calling and unlimited text messages St. Albert Centre 
418-1681 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash 
or cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received 
by mail prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 


for more information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

REAL ESTATE — Buy or Sell, Leases (Furnished/ 
unfurnished). Janet Fraser or Gordon W.R. King. 
Telephone: (780) 441-6441, www.gordonwrking- 
assoc.com Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate Corp. 

WHITEMUD ROAD, furnished executive duplex, 


three bedrooms, sunroom, fireplace. $1,200/month. 


Immediate. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

FABULOUS FOUR BEDROOM, TWO STOREY. 
Minutes from downtown. Family room with sky- 
lights, new fridge and furnace, south facing sun- 
room. Two blocks to elementary school and French 
Immersion. Quiet street. $1,300/month. Call Janet 
Fraser, 441-6441, 951-0672, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate. 

WINDSOR PARK FURNISHED - sunny spacious 
four bedroom, two storey. Finished basement. 
January 20, 2004 - June 30, 2004. $1,500/month. 
Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates 
Real Estate, 441-6441. 

NEW RIVER LOCATION “THE LANDING” - two 
bedroom plus den, hardwood floor, exciting space 
to discover. March 1. Long lease available. $1,600/ 
month. Call Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and 
Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condomin- 
ium. $65,000 to $688,000. Please ask for Connie 
Kennedy, condo specialist/consultant, since 1968. 
RE/MAX Real Estate Central, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

VALHALLA, 16th floor, S. River Valley view, two 
bedrooms, two baths, two parking. No Smoking/ 
Pets. Utilities included. Immediate. 919-0344. 

SEATTLE — Furnished, attractive, Madrona 
District, old three bedroom + small study, child- 
friendly house. May 1-31, 2004. Two cats so rent 
negotiable, Ibosley@u.washington.edu, 439-3215. 

FIFTEEN MINUTES FROM U OF A, 14024 
Valleyview Drive. Magnificent, private location 
backing on ravine, 2,800 sq ft, three bedroom, two 
bathroom bungalow with double attached garage. 
Enjoy the use of the gazebo in the back yard and 
watch the many birds. Ideal for professional couple 
who expect the finest in location. $2,400 per 


Continuing Studies * Professional Development 


Business Certificate Programs 


e Management Development 


e Management Development (APEGGA) 
e¢ Management Development (Police) 

e Human Resources Management 

e Information Technology Management 


¢ Security Management 
Business Citation Programs 
e Supervisory Development 

e Professional Sales 


Business Seminars & Short Courses 


To register: 


month. Offers? Please call Sandra, 231-6051. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — Knowledgeable, 
trustworthy Realtor, whether you're relocating, 
investing or renting. Will answer all queries, send 
information, no cost/obligation. “Hassle-free” 
property management provided. Lois Dutton, 
Duttons & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B.C., 1-800-574-7491 or 
lois@duttons.com 

BELGRAVIA — Immediate possession. Quiet 
street. Unique design. Three bedroom bungalow. 
South backyard. Screened deck. Fully developed 
basement. Garage. $279,000. Darlene Swelin, Royal 
LePage Noralta, 431-5600. 

RIVERBEND IMPRESSIVE 2,300 sq ft bungalow 
overlooking Whitemud Creek ravine and wilderness 
trails. Bright open design. Ann Dawrant, Re/Max, 
438-7000. 

ONE BLOCK TO U OF A hospital and campus! 
Brand new two bedroom and two bedroom + 
den penthouse suites, and two 2-bedroom suites 
in concrete University Plaza building features 
gas fireplace, two bathrooms, balcony, heated 
underground parking, in-suite laundry. Starting at 


$229,900. Wayne Moen, Re/Max river city, 439-7000. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

NEED A HOUSESITTER? Professional middle- 
aged woman, non-smoker, non-drinker, aca- 
demically inclined, available to housesit for April 1 
— June 30. Willing to pay utilities (or share rent) and 
keep your house/apartment clean and secure while 
you are gone. phyllishodges@mac.com; 447-4269. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. Edmonton Book 
Store, 433-1781, www.edmontonbookstore.com 


SERVICES 

MANAGING STRESS AND WELL BEING. 
Acupressure sessions. UA Benefits Program 
Coverage. Gary Holdgrafer, Ph.D., Professor 
Emeritus. 452-8251. Visit www.exploringcreativity 
.com 


Applied Sciences Certificate Programs 
e Adult and Continuing Education 


e Intensive Day Program 
e English for Academic Purposes (EAP) 


e Evening Courses 


mact — Master of Arts 
in Communications and Technology 


e Construction Administration 

e Environmental Resource Management 
e Occupational Health & Safety 

English Language Program 


Please send notices attention Folio, 6th floor General Services Building, University of Alberta, T6G 2H1 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. Thursday one week prior to publication. 


THANKING CHANCELLOR AND MRS. FERGUSON 

On June 11, 2004, Mr John Ferguson's non- 
renewable term as chancellor of the University of 
Alberta will come to a close. 

As a small token of the University of Alberta's 
appreciation for the many contributions made 
by Chancellor Ferguson over the past four years, 
the Senate is assembling a one-of-a-kind, custom- 
designed book of memories that will be a unique 
reminder of his memorable term as Chancellor of 
the university. In addition, Senate is also assem- 
bling personal letters from his colleagues and 
friends at the university. 

If you wish to write a letter for the memory 
book, or if you have a photo or other memento 
you would like to be included, please send it to the 
Senate Office. Letters are to be written on paper no 
larger than 8-% x 11 inches and are to be no longer 
than one page in length. All letters, photographs 
and mementos must be submitted by March 15. 

In addition to these mementos, the Senate 
is pleased to announce the Chancellor-Emeritus 
John Ferguson and Mrs. Bunny Ferguson Service 
Scholarship. This endowed scholarship fund will 
recognize the “significant contributions of Mr John 
Ferguson, FCA, LLD (Hon), during his term as the 
17th Chancellor of the University of Alberta from 
2000-2004, and of Mrs. Bunny Ferguson during her 
husband’s Chancellorship.” 

The scholarship will recognize students who, 
through service in one or more of: student govern- 
ment, student organizations, student services, com- 
munity service and volunteer activities, has dem- 
onstrated a commitment to improving the spirit of 
caring on campus or in the community. 

Tax deductible contributions to this bursary 
in honour of Chancellor John and Mrs Bunny 
Ferguson may be made payable to the University 
of Alberta and sent to the Senate Office at: 150 
Assiniboia Hall, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
AB T6G 2E7. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 3M TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS SOUGHT 
Nominations for 3M Teaching Fellowships are 
now being accepted. The fellowships are awarded 
by the Society for Teaching and Learning in Higher 
Education and 3M Canada Inc. Any individual 
teaching at a Canadian university (regardless of 
discipline or level of appointment) is eligible. 
An exclusive three-day (6-8 November 2004), all 
expense paid retreat at Le Chateau Montebello is 
the main component of the award. 

Up to 10 awards are given annually. The 
University of Alberta has received 23 awards during 
the 18-year existence of the national 3M Teaching 
Fellowships Program. 

Nomination information is available at 
University Teaching Services, 215 Central Academic 
Building, 492-2826 or at the following websites: 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca/stlhe or www.mcmaster.ca/ 
3Mteachingfellowships/ Deadline is March 5, 2004. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS AWARD OF DISTINCTION 

Nominations are being sought for volunteers 
who have made exceptional contributions in link- 
ing the university with the broader community. A 
volunteer from each of the academic staff, support 
staff and general public will be recognized with an 
award. Nomination deadline is May 3, 2004. Please 
visit ualberta.ca/governors/distinction or call 492- 
4951 for information. 


THE EDMONTON CONSULAR BALL SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Endowed by the Edmonton Consular Corps. 
Value $1,000 plus travel expenses of up to $1,500. 
Awarded to graduate or third and fourth-year 
undergraduate students who wish to under- 
take a summer research project in the area of 
International Studies. Students from all faculties are 
encouraged to apply. For more information, please 
see University of Alberta International website at 
http://www. international.ualberta.ca/ or call Cecilia 
Martinez at 492-5840. Competition deadline is 
March 15, 2004. 


University of Alberta 
Faculty of 


Extension 


Where Learning 


is Alive 


Meeting the challenges of today's busy 
and unpredictable world requires us to 
learn and change throughout our lives. 
Finding personal meaning and growth 
requires us to explore new thoughts, 
different ideas and creative ways of 
expressing ourselves in the world. 


Join us this spring and find out why 
The Faculty of Extension is truly 


"Where Learning Is Alive." 


e Spanish 


Government Studies Certificate Programs 
e Local Government 

¢ Information Access and Protection of Privacy 
e Applied Land Use Planning 

Applied Arts Certificate Programs 

e Fine Arts ¢ Residential Interiors 


Applied Arts General Interest 


e French, Italian, German, Japanese 
e Writing, Editing & Publishing 
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¢ Women's Words: Summer Writing Week 


(780) 492-3109 or 492-3116 * www.extension.ualberta.ca 


Saville Sports Centre holds open house 


By Richard Cairne 


he sound of curling rocks cracking into 
# one another, tennis balls being smashed 
across the court and kids squealing with 
delight were deafening when the University 
of Alberta officially opened the Saville 
Sports Centre Feb. 29. 

Built at a cost of $7 million, the 175,000 
square-foot building is a new jewel in the 
South Campus crown, sitting adjacent to 
the new Foote Field. 

Housing curling and tennis facilities, a 
licensed, catered lounge area with capac- 
ity for 600, a gym and room for a new 
fitness facility, the Saville Sports Centre 
has already proven itself. A major curling 
bonspiel opened the centre Jan. 2, featuring 
some of the strongest curling teams in the 
province and drawing huge crowds. 

But it was nothing like the open house, 
which had members of the public walking 
through the site on tours of the building for 
most of the day. Inside a new gymnasium 
at one end of the curling rink, children par- 
ticipated in a Run, Jump and Throw pro- 
gram. The aim of the program is to teach 
children the fundamental skills of sport in a 
fun, pressure-free way. 

The 9,000-square-foot gym has two vol- 
leyball courts, two basketball courts and 
four badminton courts. A glass wall sepa- 
rating the gym from the 10 curling sheets 
allows organizers to set up bleachers inside 
the gymnasium and add seating capacity 
during curling events. 

On the ice, the centre’s namesake, 
Edmonton businessman and philanthro- 
pist Bruce Saville, asked friend and curler 


Larry Gradeski to throw the ceremonial 
first rock. Saville had been given the hon- 
our, but he chose to share it with Gradeski, 
who is battling cancer. Gradeski plays 

on the world senior men’s championship 
team. 

From there, Saville, Dean of the Faculty 
of Physical Education and Recreation Dr. 
Mike Mahon and a group of dignitaries 
joined Golden Bears and Pandas tennis 
teams captains in opening the centre’s ten- 
nis courts. 

Courts at the Michener Park tennis facil- 
ity will become outdoor courts when the 
20-year-old “bubble” structure sheltering 
them is removed. With eight indoor courts 
at the centre and plans in place to add 
another eight outdoor courts, the university 
will boast 17 courts on campus during the 
summer months. @ 


Larry Gradeski (top) throws the ceremonial first rock to open the new Saville Sports Centre with Olympic curler 
Kevin Martin (left) and Dr. Mike Mahon, dean of the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation. The facility 
boasts eight indoor tennis courts, 10 curling sheets, a 9,000-square-foot gym and a lounge with seating for 600. 
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